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When men develop 


NERVES 


WATCH YOUR 


HUSBAND 


If your husband is giving too much 
of himself physically and mentally to 
his business...consider the virtues of 
a Winter cruise via Red Star or White 
Star Line. For systematic rest...com- 
plete change of scene...nothing can 
equal an ocean voyage. Wonderful 
how quickly tired bodies and minds 
respond to this stimulating treatment! 
Ocean breezes keen and fresh—sun- 
shine chockful of health! A sea trip 
is the sovereign cure! Let us tell you 
about our delightful cruises, described 
in the unusual booklet, “Watch Your 
Husband.” 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgeniand, most 
famous globe-circling liner. From New York, 
Dec. 15, 133 days. Red Star Line in coopera- 
tion with American Express Co. $1750 (up), 
with complete shore program. 


MEDITERRANEAN — Four 46-day Cruises by 
White Star liners Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 
Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. $695-$750 (up) 
Ist Class —$420 Tourist 3rd Cabin, both in- 
cluding shore program. 

Address your inquiry for descriptive litera- 
ture and for the booklet, ‘Watch Your Hus- 
band,’ to Desk T, I. M. M. Co., 

No. 1 Broadway, New York City. <= 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and 


Canada. Authorized Agents Everywhere. 
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Mrs. W. Burden Stage. 


THE WoMAN OF THE MonTH 


Ever since 1918 Mrs. Frederick Edey, the new president of the Girl Scouts, has been “‘in”’ 
Girl Scouting. And that means something. For when Mrs. Edey is “in” anything, it is with 
all the force of a dynamic, enthusiastic nature. As chairman of the Field Division, she trav- 
eled all over the country for years, organizing and giving courses in Girl Scout training. For 
two years she has been a vice-president. Mrs. Edey is a woman of many gifts. Poetry, for 
instance: some of her verses are printed on another page. And music: she used to make a 
pleasant practice of writing and giving operettas for her own little girl and others. But 
her interest in the Girl Scouts is dominant 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


ITH election day looming, we 
trust no one is looking to us to 
name all the women candidates 
for public office. Their names would 
overflow our space. In other words, 
many women are running for office. But 
that is no longer news in city and 


BLIc i 
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county, or even state. When it comes 
to Congress, the number of candidates 
is worth noting because it is so small. 
So far as our records show, there are 
only nineteen. Sharpest attention, of 
course, centers on Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick’s race for the Senate from 
Illinois, with Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
on a bone-dry platform, running against 
her. The other two of the three Ruths 
now in Congress are both running to 
keep their seats, as it were. Mrs. Ruth 
Pratt, of New York, is involved in a 
three-cornered contest, with Heywood 
Broun, columnist and Socialist, as her 
more spectacular opponent. Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, again campaigning in 
Florida, has recently attracted attention 
by an announcement that when she goes 
back to the House in December, she will 
introduce a measure to call for a Depart- 
ment of Home and Child in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

The other women candidates for Con- 
gress, as listed by the National League 
of Women Voters, include four who are 
now in the House: Mrs. Katharine 
Langley, Kentucky; Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, Massachusetts; Mrs. Florence 
P. Kahn, California, all Republicans; 
and Mrs. Mary T. Norton, New Jersey, 
Democrat. 

The new ones are: Mrs. J. N. Fickel, 
(D), Iowa; Mae Clausen (D), and 
Stella B. Haines (R), Kansas; Mrs. P. 








Gehrig (R), Missouri; Izetta Jewell 
Miller and Mattie DeLone (D), Laura 
Treadwell (R) and Hilda Claessens, 
(S), all from New York districts; Ann 
W. Dillard (R), Oklahoma. New Jer- 
sey, like Illinois, has two women running 
for the Senate: Thelma Parkinson (D) 
and Esther H. Elfreth (P). 


Hurrah for Ecuador 


O Ecuador goes the honor of being 

the first South or Central Ameri- 
can country to recognize the principle of 
equal citizenship. An article of the new 
Constitution says that “Every Ecuador- 
ean man or woman who knows how to 
read and write is a citizen.” So now 
anti’s will have to content themselves 
with opposing book learning for women. 
We have yet to hear the story behind 
this good, astonishing news. 


Cap 
Gown 
and 


Veil 





NCE upon a time, perhaps, college 

women were not likely to marry, 
but the new Barnard College Register 
shows that every year the proportion of 
married to unmarried alumnae has risen. 
In 1900, only 9 per cent of the gradu- 
ates entered matrimony; in 1915, 30.1 
per cent, and in 1930, 46.9. Two thou- 
sand eighty-two alumnae, 54 per cent, 
are engaged in business or professions. 
The statistics also reveal an increasing 
number of married women, 29.2 per 
cent, who continue their careers after 
marriage. 


A New Secretary of State 


O the short list of women who have 
been secretaries of state in this 
country may now be added the name of 
Alice Lee Grosjean, just appointed by 
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the Governor of Louisiana. Miss Gros- 
jean, a native of Shreveport, is a young 
woman, only about twenty-four, of at- 
tractive personality. For six years call- 
ers at Governor Long’s office have 
found her capably filling the post of the 
Governor’s private secretary. <A corre- 
spondent from Louisiana reports that 
“many women are gratified at the ap- 
pointment of a woman and men do not 
seem antagonistic.” 











Sherlock Holmes in Skirts 
ete de stories can have some 


new characters by reason of the 
“Mystery Eight”—eight women detec- 
tives who are for the first time in history 
to be attached to Scotland Yard. The 
Yard has also called the director of the 
Liverpool Women Police Patrols, Miss 
D. Peto, to be temporary adviser on the 
organization and training of metro- 
politan policewomen. 


Policewoman, Plus 


AY what you may about New York 

City and crime, it is to the credit 
of Police Commissioner Mulrooney that 
he has appointed Miss Henrietta Addi- 
ton Director of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau. The Commissioner and _ his 
Advisory Crime Prevention Commission, 
after studying the qualifications of 
scores, chose Miss Additon for her 
varied and brilliant record in social hy- 
giene, probation and delinquency. If 
the women who have been working for 
a better Bureau in the Police Depart- 
ment had been asked to describe exactly 
the director they would choose, the de- 
scription would have fitted Henrietta 
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Additon to a T. Miss Additon left 
the post of consultant on protective 
measures of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association to take on her new 
job. But she had already worked, dur- 
ing a leave of absence, as assistant to 
Virginia Murray during the brief period 
in which she took a leave of absence 
from the Travelers’ Aid to head the 





Henrietta Additon 


Crime Prevention Bureau. Before that 
Miss Additon, after her graduation in 
1911 from the University of Pennsy]- 
vania (but shé came from Flowery 
Branch, Georgia), occupied various im- 
portant positions, and she is at present 
in advisory relations to organizations 
that it would require two inches of space 
to list. Miss Additon will have a free 
hand in developing the Bureau along 
the most efficient lines. 


“Johnnie's” Plane 
— short of Hyde Park 


was big enough for the giving of 
England’s gift to her “Johnnie”’— that 
dauntless Amy Johnson who all of a 
sudden flew to Australia and fame. In 
the midst of a huge gathering the Air 
Vice-Marshal presented a _ spanking 
new plane to a slender, bareheaded 
young woman in red, who spoke back 
thanks that endeared her still more to 
her countrymen. This plane, she says, 
is to be her “play” plane, while her old 
comrade, Jason, retains the role of 
worker. 


A Visiting Princess 
RECENT interesting guest in 


this country was the Princess 
Cantacuzene of Rumania. The Prin- 
cess left her lovely estate at Bucharest 
to attend a convention of Fidac (the 
Fédération Interalliée des Anciens Com- 
battants, in case you don’t happen to 
know), as president of its Woman’s 
Auxiliary—a group which _ includes 
noblewomen, feminists, philanthropists, 

















women of fashion. The Princess is a 
leader of the woman movement in her 
country, president of the Rumanian 
Council of Women, and a veteran 
worker for peace. When one naively 
wonders why then she is deep in Fidac, 
one learns that she considers it a peace 
organization and looks forward to the 
day when German combatants will be 
members. The Princess speaks rapid 
French and charmingly broken English, 
and decidedly knows her way about 
this puzzling world. 


League Leaven 


N a recent cartoon, the feminist paper 
I Jus Suffragii shows a cook, labeled 
the International Chef, holding a bal- 
ance. In one pan are Men Delegates, 
in the other Women Delegates to the 
League of Nations. “Better than be- 
fore,” says he philosophically, “but there 
is still not enough leaven for the lump.” 
And the official list of delegates, prom- 
ised last month, bears out his observation : 


Full Delegates 

Canada—The Hon. Mrs. Mary Irene 
Parlby. 

Lithuania—M me. S. Ciurlionis. 
Substitute Delegates 

Bulgaria—Mme. ‘Constance Liaptcheff. 

Australia—Miss May Alice Holman. 

British Empire—Miss Susan Lawrence, 
(full delegate during the absence of Rt. 
Hon. William Graham); Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. 

Denmark—M_lle. Henni Forchhammer. 

Finland—Mme. Tilma Hainari. 

Hungary—Mme. la Comtesse Albert 
Apponyi. 

Netherlands—Mme. C. A. Kluyver. 

Norway—Mme. Ingeborg Aas. 

Rumania—Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco. 
Technical Experts 

British Empire—Dame Janet Campbell. 

Sweden—Mlle. Kerstin Hesselgren. 

Germany—Frau Lang-Brumann. 


No delegate, of course, nevertheless 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of our Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, was there for work. She 
was appointed to represent our Govern- 
ment at the session of the League’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Traffic in Women 
and Children in the Far East. 


Assorted Sports 





OME tidbits pee Sbe | 
about wom- Paccag 
en in sport See | 











are: (1) that an : 
American girl, : 
Rosy Berthet, be- 
came the junior | a. 

. . CO_e 
tennis champion 
of France (how one becomes the cham- 
pion of another country will never be 
clear to us, but it may be to you) ; (2) 
that a German woman, Fraulein Braun- 
miller, has won a world record as, of 
all things, a javelin thrower, the distance 
being 40.27 meters; (3) that no less a 
person than the wife of the Polish Min- 
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ister of Finance, Mme. Halina Konv- 
packa, won the discus throw at the 
Women’s International Olympics at 
Prague; and (4) that Glenna Collett 
has just, for the fifth time, won the 
United States women’s golf champion- 
ship. 


Birth Control in India 
STARTLING bit of news from 


India, not confirmed from private 
sources, is that the Government of the 
Indian State of Mysore has officially 
sponsored birth control measures. The 
motive is concern for the preservation 
of mothers’ health. The senior surgeon 
of the Indian state, Dr. Sukka Rao, was 
appalled by cases of women exhausted by 
repeated childbirths. He made a pro- 
posal, accepted by the state, that women 
dactors at the four principal state hos- 
pitals shall give instruction about birth 
control to women whose health or eco- 
nomic position demands it. 





O longer is there any excuse for 
N supposing that a woman drives 

her car into the ditch or fails to 
comprehend the reason for a blown-out 
fuse simply “because she is a woman.” 
If she makes such mistakes, it is because 
of lack of training. Anyhow, this is 
the conclusion reached as the result of a 
four-year experiment (four, mark you) 
conducted at the University of Min- 
nesota under the direction of Professors 
Donald G. Paterson and Richard M. 
Elliott. These investigators gave tests 
for mechanical ability to a large number 
of boys and girls, also to college men 
and women, and they found that in only 
one case did the boys clearly excel the 
girls. 

All this has a bearing on choice of 
careers, as Professor Paterson points out. 
Girls are frequently dissuaded from en- 
tering the so-called “masculine profes- 
sions,’ when they really shouldn’t be. 


Astronomer 
YOUNG French girl, left on her 


own resources at seventeen, became 
secretary to the famous astronomer, 
Camille Flammarion. For twenty years 
she assisted him; but long before the 
years had ended with his death, she had 
become his wife. Now Mme. Flam- 
marion, by appointment of the French 
Government, is head of the great ob- 
servato~y at Juvisy. She is perhaps the 
only woman ever appointed by a Euro- 
pean government to such a post. 
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Miss Leslie’s Next Role 


~ HE retiring dramatic critic of the 
Chicago Evening News, Amy Les- 

lie, has been a familiar first-nighter in 
Chicago for nearly fifty years. She has 
known most of the great American and 
European actors and actresses of her 
time, and as a handsome young singer 
of light opera she herself was once a 
toast of the town back in the days of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Now at the age of 
seventy Miss Leslie is going to devote 
herself to writing a book of stage remi- 
niscence—and who could do it better? 


Where Women Meet 


Bank Women—During the eight 
years of its life the Association of Bank 
Women has grown from a few members 
to a list of nearly three hundred, all 
bank executives. A’ reasonable number 
of these were present at the recent con- 
vention in Cleveland, held in connection 
with the fifty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Mina Bruére, assistant secretary, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, was the outgoing president. 
Grace S. Stoermer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Italy in Los An- 
geles, came in. For ten years Miss 
Stoermer had been at work in her bank, 
managing the women’s department, un- 
til the bank decided it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate division for 
women customers. 

At the convention an item to women’s 
disadvantage was pointed out: Men’s 
universities offer complete business 
courses, but women’s colleges don’t. 
The bank women think they should. 





Boyé 


Grace S. Stoermer 


Catholic Women—With a_ million 
members, the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary at its convention at Denver in 
September. Miss Agnes G. Regan, ex- 
ecutive secretary, summed up the pur- 


poses of the ten years of work to effect 
national organization of Catholic wom- 
en’s groups: “To register publicly their 
faith in the sanctity and indissolubility of 
marriage, their protest against contracep- 
tion, their plea for furt..er study and care 
for the mentally handicapped, and the 
moral delinquents, their afirmation of the 
rights of the alien, of the great army of 
men and women in industry, their abid- 
ing faith in the place of religion.” Miss 
Mary G. Hawks, of New Jersey, is 
president. 


Girl Scouts—Last year the Girl 
Scouts decided on a five-year develop- 
ment program which stressed the build- 
ing up of young women leaders. This 
year, October 1-4, at Indianapolis, the 
convention took a square look at the first 
year, and found it good. More than 
half the necessary budget has been 
pledged. The pleasant announcement 
was made that Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
of Boston, chairman of the World Com- 
mittee, would give to the Girl Scouts a 
chalet high in the Swiss Alps, for use as 
an international vacation resort. Mrs. 
Nicholas F. Brady was re-elected chaii- 
man of the Board of Directors, which 
post she has held since Mrs. Hoover re- 
signed. The new president is pictured 
on page 4. 


And We Have Eight! 
HIRTY-NINE women in the new 


German Reichstag, as against thir- 
ty-five in the last. But the proportion of 
women to men is slightly smaller. Of 
the two extreme parties whose gains 
menaced the Republic, the Communist 
women increased from nine to thirteen. 
But the Fascists do not put up women at 
all. (No women and no republic!) 
Some of the best-known women leaders, 
such as Dr. Gertrud Baumer and Dr. 
Marie Elisabeth Luders, are in a new 
progressive combination of groups called 
the Constitutional Party. 


The Delegate From Brazil 


OT all the news from Brazil is 
about revolutions. One item is: 
A very dainty, very young feminist from 
the state of Rio Grande do Norte (the 
only one in Brazil where women have 
the vote) arrived to attend (of all 








CALENDAR 

Election Day, November 5. 
vote, 

Annual Convention of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Houston, Texas, 
November 11-20. 

book Week, November 16-22. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 19-22. 

Opening of Congress, December 1. 

Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
Washington, D. C., January 19-22, 1931. 

Child Labor Day, January 24-26, 1931. 


Everybody 





things) the International Road Congress 
in Washington. This startling delegate 
is Carmen Velasco Portinho, civil engi- 
neer, president of the University Women 
and vice-president of the Brazilian Fed- 





Keystone 
Carmen Velasco Portinho 


eration for the Advancement of Women. 
She follows the lead of that other at- 
tractive feminist and eminent scientist, 
Bertha M. Lutz, president of the afore- 
said Federation, who has won so many 
American hearts on her northern trips. 


Music Bars Crash 
EGARDLESS of the very proper 


feeling against puns (and have 
you noticed that women are guilty far 
less often than men?), we observe that 
certain musical bars against women are 
going down. For instance, Columbia 
University’s orchestra is admitting 
women students, not, as the papers re- 
ported, for the first time, but after a 
considerable period of relapse into close 
masculine organization. In Italy 
a woman, Signora Anita Colombo, has 
been appointed manager of the famous 
“Scala” Opera of Milan, succeeding a 
man to whom she had acted as secretary. 





. And Edith Lorand, a Hungarian 
violinist, is reported to be the first 
woman orchestra conductor to appear in 
Germany as both conductor and soloist. 


Women to Run in Jamaica 


HE Legislative Council of Jamaica 

has recently accorded to women 
the right to stand as candidates at 
municipal elections. 











One of the long, long bread lines, sad evidence of an unemployment crisis. 
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Paul Parker 


This was one in New York 


FRANCES PERKINS 


On 


Unemployment 


Y this time we are all familiar 
with the fact of unemploy- 
ment, though we in the United 
States are not completely in- 
formed as to its actual extent. 

We know, however, that for the past 
year unemployment has been prevalent 
in most of the countries of the world, 
that Great Britain, Germany and Italy 
are seriously affected, and that of the 
great European nations France alone is 
as yet untouched to an appreciable ex- 
tent by this serious economic disease. 
As to what has caused the general 
wave of unemployment, or rather what 
is the underlying cause of the temporary 
slackening of commercial activity, there 
is only a vaguely general agreement. 
Overproduction of commodities, and 
their uneven distribution, the replace- 
ment of men by machines, the merging 
of many industrial firms into large in- 
dustrial units, rapid industrial changes 





The plight of the unemployed British 
miner and his family is suggested in 
this picture from a Labor Party poster 


to which society and business have not 
yet adjusted themselves, unscientific and 
haphazard industrial management, last 
year’s collapse of the New York stock 
market, though this is regarded more as 
a symptom than a cause: these are some 
of the things mentioned by the 
economists. 

But as to which of the guilty elements 
should bear the greatest burden of guilt, 
none is willing to state. In our own 
country, at least, most people were too 
busy being prosperous to do more than 
glance up abstractedly when the rather 
more than occasional job seeker first be- 
gan to knock at the door about two years 
ago. Then gradually they found them- 
selves feeling that this discontented fel- 
low was forming an annoying habit otf 
knocking; and then, suddenly, there he 
was—a whole, long, haggard line of him 
—the bread line! 

In the state of New York we gauge 
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our estimates of industrial welfare or 
depression by the statements of 1,700 
representative factories, which render 
monthly reports to the State Department 
of Labor. Manufacturing is the state’s 
largest industry, and we know that the 
lines of business are so closely inter- 
woven that the condition of a single 
important group is quickly felt by all. 


A Steady Decline 
A\ ‘ese 1,700 to the reports of 


these 1,700 firms, from Novem- 

ber 1, 1929, to August 31, 1930, 
factory employment in the state dropped 
steadily month by month, acquiring in 
ten months a total decline of 18 per 
cent. ‘The high point of the year in 
factory employment had occurred in 
October, 1929; a moderate decline the 
following month would not have been 
unusual or alarming, but a November 
drop of 2.3 per cent was sufficient to 
occasion comment. It assumed _ sig- 
nificance when followed in December 
by a drop of 3.9 per cent, particularly 
as December is a month in which fac- 
tories often enlarge their forces. An 
added decline of 2.2 per cent brought 
January to the lowest figure ever re- 
corded for the first month of the year. 
In February and March the respec- 
tive decreases were only one-half and 
one-tenth of one per cent, but it is un- 
usual for these months not to show an 
appreciable increase, for factories usually 
begin to take on new workers in Feb- 
ruary, in anticipation of the spring 
season, while March is ordinarily the 
month of greatest activity in the spring. 


fa 
aN 
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April and May followed without 
the usual seasonal acceleration, 
but with added drops each month 
of 1% per cent. This brought 
us to the summer months, June, 
July and August, whose respec- 
tive declines of 2, 4 and 1 per 
cent would ordinarily be at- 
tributed to seasonal dullness, and 
would have passed without much 
notice but for the fact that they 
were tacked on at the end of a 
steadily declining scale. 

We awaited with no small 
degree of interest and concern 
the figures for September. For 
September we felt would be the 
key month. If September should 
show an increase in factory em- 
ployment greater than that which 
could be attributed to the nat- 
ural return from summer slack- 
ness to autumn activity, then we 
could believe the unemployment 
crisis passed. If, on the other 
hand, there should be only such an ac- 
celeration as inevitably comes when the 
schools begin, the tourists come back 
from abroad, the “to let” signs disap- 
pear from in front of the apartment 
houses, the cellars are filled with coal 
and the winter wardrobes are replen- 
ished, then we felt that we might pre- 
pare for a winter which would have 
some of the characteristics of old-fash- 
ioned “‘hard times.” 

Now with the September figures at 
hand, we find a 2.4 per cent increase. 
This of course is better than no increase 
at all, and it is a fair percentage rise 
from the previous month; but it is by 














Germany, too, has serious unemployment. A 
grim picture called “Hot Soup,” by Kathe Koll- 
witz. 


From Kathe Kollwitz-Werke published 
by C. Reissner, Dresden 

no means sufficient to offset the accumu- 
lated 18 per cent decline of the ten 
months preceding. Indeed, it leaves the 
September employment level in New 
York State the lowest that it has been 
since the Labor Department began to 
keep its monthly records of factory em- 
ployment in 1914. 

And so I think it safe to predict that 
during the coming winter most of you 
will be reading more than you, as lay- 
men, ever read before, about this thing 
called unemployment. For this is a 
phenomenon whose true causes can only 
be gradually unfolded, as we study the 
avenues that are most greatly affected, 


Slim 


Ewing Galloway 


How to connect the worker with the job is a problem to which an unemployment crisis gives prominence. This is one of the free employ- 


ment agencies, such as are maintained by city or state. 


A Federal system of such free agencies has been suggested 
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as we compare conditions in our own 
country with those in others, as we 
weigh the extent of depression in one 
year with that in any other when similar 
conditions have prevailed. 

There is at least this hopeful feature 
about the general business depression 
through which we are passing—the de- 
pression which has been felt by all, but 
has left its deepest imprint naturally on 
the wage-earner at the lowest end of 
the scale—that in America at least it 
has awakened the public consciousness 
and conscience to the existence of unem- 
ployment as a great social problem; that 
it has set employers, economists, social 
scientists generally to thinking seriously 
about how best to cope with this prob- 
lem, and, more important still, how best 
to track it to its sources and extermi- 
nate it. 


Programs of Public Works 
GS plovn the only real cure for unem- 


ployment is jobs, the most obvious 

way to relieve a condition of un- 
employment is to create places where 
men can work and be paid for doing 
so. When private industry is in a con- 
dition of temporary depression, the state 
has the power to institute programs of 
public works, which may provide em- 
ployment for large numbers of surplus 
laborers. There are always public 
projects which need to be developed— 
roads, bridges and waterways needing to 
be built. Public works programs under- 
taken in the United States during 
last year totaled three and a half billion 
dollars and gave employment to approxi- 
mately 900,000 people. It is expected 
that this year’s total expenditures, in- 
cluding the work on public buildings 
which is under way or contemplated, 
will reach $4,000,000,000, and will em- 
ploy directly 130,000 more people than 
the work of last year. At least part 
of this work has served to ease the un- 
employment emergency. 

The State of Iowa spent during 
August $4,000,000 on roads as a meas- 
ure of unemployment relief. In New 
York State highways are being built, 
grade crossings eliminated, and work is 
going forward on state hospitals, state 


| stood today on the top of the world, 
(The world was wide, the world was high) 
All around me were mountain peaks, 
There was no peak as tall as I! 


I stood today on the top of the world, 
(The world was gold, the world was blue) 

Down in the gorge a foaming stream 

Was struggling, tumbling, fighting through. 











office buildings and on state prisons. 

Such measures affect the economic sit- 
uation by keeping up the purchasing 
power of the wage-earner and so grad- 
ually make a demand for manufactured 
goods, and this in turn starts the ma- 
chinery of industry. After this immedi- 
ate end has been served it is the duty 
of responsible governments to study the 
situation which makes necessary such 
emergency relief. 

The first step is to establish some far- 
reaching system of unemployment statis- 
tics—to find out with a greater degree 
of accuracy what percentage of unem- 
ployment exists in good and bad times. 
This can be done, either by adding 
greatly to the existing statistical ma- 
chinery of most labor bureaus, or it can 
be done by taking a census of unemploy- 
ment. Indicating the public’s gradual 
awakening to the unemployment prob- 
lem, even in advance of the present 


“With the spirit of social 
responsibility becoming 
more and more prevalent 
among employers, and with 
economists and sociologists 
all bent on a solution of the 
problem, it is only a ques- 
tion of time—and I think 
we may hope a compara- 
tively short time—until un- 
employment may be made 
to disappear as surely as 
smallpox and yellow fever 
vanished when earnest 
minds set about to eradicate 
them.” 


crisis, several American cities of recent 
years have instituted house-to-house un- 
employment surveys. In Buffalo last 
year a census of unemployment was 
taken by students of local colleges; Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus have both con- 
ducted local canvasses of the unemployed 
within their borders; Baltimore in 1927 
undertook such an enumeration to ascer- 
tain the number of persons gainfully 


ALPINE PASS 


By BirpsaLt Oris Epry 





—From “Rivets”, The Mosher Press. 
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employed in normal times. In the 1930 
Federal census the United States for the 
first time undertook officially to obtain 
certain unemployment information 
through its questionnaire. 

Admittedly it will be a good many 
years before the best kind of unemploy- 
ment statistics are available; but while 
the cumbersome census-taking machinery 
is being put into operation, there are 
other important matters with which to 
concern ourselves. One of these js 
the provision of adequate machinery for 
connecting men in need of jobs with 
such jobs as exist. During the years 
of relative prosperity in our country the 
fee-charging employment agency has be- 
come a thriving business, and in honest 
hands it is a legitimate and useful busi- 
ness. But it is a system peculiarly 
susceptible to abuses, and never more 
so than during a period when jobs are 
so hard to get that men will subject 
themselves to real injustices in order to 
obtain them. 


Unscrupulous Agencies 
NSTANCES have come to our at- 
tention of laborers required to pay one 

fee to an agency (and usually it is a 
fee they can ill afford to pay) and 
another to an unscrupulous employer, 
who is in league with the agent. We 
have encountered other cases of agents 
who collected relatively large fees from 
applicants and then sent them out to 
jobs that did not exist at all. Others 
have been known to send a man to a 
job (collecting a fee in advance, of 
course), and then to cause him to lose 
that job so that he would have to pay 
another fee to obtain another place. 

A big part of the social housecleaning, 
therefore, which the unemployment sit- 
uation has hastened us into, has to do 
with employment agencies. We have 
found that we must build up a system 
of free public employment offices, so 
strong, so useful and so far-reaching that 
the unscrupulous private agencies will 
find themselves without patrons. It has 
been suggested that the Federal Employ- 
ment System be made a great coordinat- 
ing agency for the whole country, 

(Continued on page 41) 


Over my head a rebellious cloud 
Broken away, was floating free; 

But down at my feet the stream fought on, 
Fought for its chance to reach the sea. 


I stood today on the top of the world, 
(The world was wide, the world was high) 

All around me were mountain peaks, 

What an infinitesimal thing was I! 
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America’s foremost woman chemist 


J. M. Elliot 


MARY EK. PENNINGTON 
Who Keeps Cold Storage Cold 


SN’T the proper background for 
a chemist an array of test tubes 
and an aroma of vile-smelling sul- 
phuric acid? 

One may think so until one has 
met America’s foremost expert on re- 
frigeration, pouring tea before an open 
fire in a big, restful living room where 
old-fashioned furniture, blue china and 
a copper kettle bubbling on the hearth 
invite one to forget the rush and whirl 
of New York. Out of the back win- 
dows of her penthouse on an apartment 
house roof one sees the gray-blue ribbon 
of the Hudson River sweeping to the 
sea, while in front, through a door, lies 
a garden, tucked away for the winter, 
but in spring a bit of paradise, right in 
the heart of the city. 


By ANNE HARTWELL 


“No,” smiles Mary E. Pennington— 
the only woman chemist starred in 
“American Men of Science,” and one 
of the few women to have her own suc- 
cessful business — “I have troubles 
enough without having a laboratory.” 
Whenever Dr. Pennington (or ‘‘ Miss,” 
as she prefers to be called, ‘‘so she won’t 
get mixed with the M. D.’s’”’) needs a 
piece of research done, she farms it out 
to a college or university, which is usu- 
ally delighted, under a joint financial 
arrangement, to have its professors and 
graduate students undertake legitimate 
laboratory work. “Unless the industry 
is enormous and must have its own labo- 
ratories to develop its by-products, isn't 
it wiser,” she asks, ‘‘to have the best 
scientists available, thus cooperating with 


business, than to have me wasting time 
and effort directing inexpert assistants 
in my own laboratory?” 

Sound sense, certainly. Indeed, those 
steady, dark eyes, the confident carriage, 
the forthright speech, even the capable 
manner of passing the tea cups, spell a 
character of efficiency, judgment, prac- 
ticality. But wait—Mary Pennington 
writes poetry, glamorous verse about the 
changing sky, about flowers, about spir- 
itual values beyond those scientific cer- 
tainties she deals in. This successful 
chemist, this clever business woman, is 
an ardent lover of beauty. One may start 
a conversation on chemical research, but 
one ends by admiring the great, golden 
armful of dahlias and autumn leaves 

(Continued on page 42) 











‘The 


HE first lobbyist I ever saw 

Was a woman. It was a good 

many years ago when I was a 

school girl and my father had 

taken me to a nearby capital 
during the Easter vacation. We visited 
the Capitol, saw the Senate and House 
of Representatives in session and met 
some of the representatives whom my 
father knew. Of course I was very 
much impressed with it all and even 
awed by the glittering lady who seemed 
to know everyone so well. She was well 
past fifty even to my then very inex- 
perienced eyes, although her appearance 
suggested an advance showing of the 
flapper models of 1925, plus a hang-over 
of the styles peculiar to the gay nineties. 
Her hair had a gorgeous application of 
henna, and her rouge and lip-stick were 
a perfect match and very vivid. She was 
full of generous curves, with a large and 
expansive bosom and the most dazzling 
diamonds I had ever seen. 





On the left, the lady lobbyist of an 
early day, who used her wiles on the 
unhappy representative. On the right, 
the lady lobbyist of today gives in- 
formation for which she has been asked 
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Lady Lobbyist 


By Marie AMES 


Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


When I first saw her she was stand- 
ing quite close to me in one of the cor- 
ridors, talking to a distinguished-looking 
gentleman who was a leading senator. 
Some of the awe vanished when I heard 
her voice, for it was hard and rasping. 
She must have known the senator very 
well, I thought, for she called him “dear 
boy” and kept patting him on the arm. 
They were talking about some bill but 
I could not understand why she was so 
much interested in it, nor why he was 
so much needed for the success of some 
dinner party she was giving. He looked 
anything but pleased, in fact quite un- 
happy. 

I turned to the representative my 
father was talking to and asked him who 
the lady was. Ina thoroughly disgusted 
tone of voice he told me she was a “‘lob- 
byist.””. That information did not help 
me much but I decided it must be some- 
thing very unpleasant and not at all 
proper. 





Last week I called at the office of a 
friend of mine in a state capital. She 
is a lobbyist, and her. secretary told me 
she had just gone to the Capitol to 
keep an appointment with a representa- 
tive who had asked to consult with her 
about some bill. Later on in the morn- 
ing I saw her in one of the corridors 
talking earnestly with a member of the 
Senate. For some unknown reason the 
picture of that painted and dyed lady 
lobbyist of years ago came to my mind 
and I could not help but marvel at the 
change that had taken place. My friend 
was dressed in a simple tailor-made suit 
of dark blue and a close-fitting blue felt 
hat, with an occasional lock of grey hair 
showing underneath the brim, for al- 
though under forty her hair is almost 
white. She wore no jewelry and only 
the faintest bit of rouge. She was there 
talking with this senator at his request, 
explaining a provision of the bill she was 
interested in, which he had not had time 
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to investigate thoroughly. She not only 
gave him the necessary facts herself but 
had them in printed form to leave with 
him for future reference. 


REPRESENTATIVE of a 

large, important organization of 

women, most of whom are voters 
interested in the improvement of condi- 
tions affecting women and children, she 
has the respect, if not the support, of 
every member of the House and Senate, 
and there is not a man in either branch 
who does not value her opinion, even if 
he cannot always agree with her. 

Twenty-five years ago a woman lob- 
byist was a questionable character, em- 
ployed by questionable organizations to 
do questionable work. Usually she was 
a decoy used in the preliminary work of 
putting the legislator in the properly 
sympathetic attitude of mind to “listen 
to reason’’—the reason being supplied by 
a male companion along with the gin 
and whisky necessary to produce the de- 
sired degree of sympathy. I have often 
wondered just how many votes were 
actually secured by this excessive hospi- 
tality, for 1 am inclined to agree with 
a recent article by a well-known news- 
paperman that most of it was “hooey.” 

Today most women lobbyists represent 
well-known national organizations of 
women. They are women of culture 
and education, prominent 
in their own communities 
and respected by the sena- 
tors and_ representatives 
with whom they work. 

In the states this past 
summer and fall women’s 
organizations have _ been 
preparing for the 1931 ses- 
sion of the state legisla- 
tures. Their work begins 
before the primaries, inter- 
viewing candidates and get- 
ting their support for the 
bills that will be intro- 
duced. One woman’s or- 








together, for in this way they not only 
protect themselves from misquoting the 
candidate in their report, but also guard 
his veracity in anything he may subse- 
quently say. If the candidate is uncer- 
tain or unfavorable to the measures he 
is provided with some printed matter to 
read, and then a later visit is necessary 
when it is hoped he has seen the error 
of his ways. 

One woman’s organization that has 
been particularly successful in recent 
years pays particular attention to the 
drafting of its bills and the choice of the 
legislators who are to handle them. This 
is the result of a bitter experience. Some 
time ago this organization had an excel- 
lent child labor bill it wanted passed 
and chose as its introducer a senator 
who was particularly fond of children 
and a friend of all the waifs and or- 
phans in the city where he lived. When 
the bill came up for engrossment the op- 
position presented amendment after 
amendment for the purpose of defeating 
the measure. This senator did not have 
the ability to get up and argue in favor 
of the bill and the result was every vi- 
cious amendment was voted favorably 
and the measure absolutely ruined. Since 
then the women’s success has been the re- 
sult of a careful preparation in the choice 
ot the men who are to handle the bill 
on the floor of the House and Senate. 
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Committee hearings are becoming 
such popular affairs among women that 
one of these days the representatives and 
senators will decide to declare a wom- 
en’s-committee-hearing-holiday, will en- 
tertain the women when they arrive at 
the Capitol, hold their hearings on all 
women’s bills, serve tea, politely escort 
them back to their trains, draw a sigh 
of relief, and then proceed to make 


whoopee. How they hate those hearings! 


HE committee hearing, however, 

is a necessary evil although the 

women sometimes forget that 
nearly as many bills are defeated as a re- 
sult of a hearing as are passed, for 
never was it more truly said, “there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 
Often the speeches are too long, too 
technical—a farmer member from out in 
the state cannot be expected to listen in- 
definitely to a treatise by some specialist 
on the sterilization of criminals. He 
probably has another committee hearing 
to attend on his own measure concerning 
vaccine for hogs. The very best kind 
of a hearing is one that is short and 
snappy, where the speeches are brief, de- 
livered in a conversational tone of voice, 
to the point and touched with a bit of 
humor. A dash of wit or a humorous 
viewpoint introduced at the psychological 
moment has saved many a bill from the 

committee scrap heap. 


sats When a bill has success- 
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ganization I have in mind |-—— 
sends out a questionnaire to 
each candidate for the legis- 
lature just as soon as the 
list of names is published 
in the local paper. This 








a 








questionnaire contains a list 
of the measures for which 
that organization will work Y 
at the approaching session, 
and opposite each one is 
space for the necessary re- 
ply—favorable, unfavorable 
or doubtful. 











When the replies to the [ 


questionnaire are not satis- 





factory the candidate re- 
ceives a visit. The women 
who are chosen to interview 
him are well informed on 
their subject and are of his 
own political persuasion. 
Two women always call 





fully run the gauntlet of 
the committee members and 
has been reported out favor- 
ably it is then ready to do 
battle for its very life in 
the House and Senate. If 
the bill is a controversial 
one, and most women’s bills 
are, every trick known to 
human ingenuity, and some 
invented by the devil, will 
be used to defeat it. It is 
at this time the bill may be 
amended from the floor. If 
the opposition is clever it 
SN will try to defeat it by ridi- 
\\ cule. A few years ago in a 
Mid-West state the women 
were working for a_ bill 
/ compelling the political par- 
ties to put the same number 
of women on the political 
committees as there were 
men. This is the so-called 
50-50 bill. When the 
measure came before the 
Senate for engrossment one 
senator offered thirteen 
amendments every .one of 
which was for the purpose 
of ruining the bill. One 
was that only red-haired 
women should be eligible to 








women a fervent farewell at the train 





serve on the committee, an- 


Not very enthusiastic about women’s committee hearings, other that only married 
legislators would like to jam them all through and wave the 


women should serve, and 
(Continued on page 36) 












November brings 


Irmistice Day, and on 


Armistice Day though's turn to the Unknown Soldier. An unusual view of the 
rial to the American “Unknown” in Arlington 
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Ewing Gallowa 
Memo- 


YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Political Straws in the Pre-election Wind 


October 15, 1930 

ITH election day hard upon 

us, everything in Washing- 

ton takes on a political tinge. 

Looking for hidden motives 

is the favorite occupation 

in Washington anyway,but it becomes a 

perfect frenzy in campaign time. The 

simplest incident is pounced upon and 

torn apart to see what’s inside. The 

more innocent seems a word or deed, 

the more suspiciously it is dissected for 

possible political implication. Everything 

is tried on the touchstone of whether 

or not it can be turned into an 
for the campaign. 

Does President Hoover invite Senator 
Allen of Kansas to recuperate at the 
White House after his recent operation ? 
“Aha!” we ejaculate, “there’s a deal on 
about those Mid-West votes.’”’ And it 
depends on who’s doing the ejaculating, 
whether Hoover is seducing Allen to 
Wall Street or Allen compromising 
Hoover with the export debenture. 

Does Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
complain of short sales of Russian wheat 
on the Chicago Exchange? He is try- 
ing to make the farmers blame the Soviet 


ce ” 
issue 





By EvIsABETH MAy CraiG 


instead of the Farm Board for low 
wheat prices. 

Does the progressive Nye of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Senate cam- 
paign expenditures committee, investi- 
gate Republican expenditures first? It 
is a villainous plot of Democrats and 
radicals to discredit Republican candi- 
dates and shield Democrats till after 
election. 

A really red-hot issue seems to be still 
lacking. Both political parties are trying 
to blow up a flame but so far only local 
smoulderings have resulted. 

There’s the tariff, but the tariff is not 
so dependable a partisan staff as it was. 
Too many Democrats want protection 
for the products of their constituents. 
Too many Republicans want free entry 
for things their constituents use. 

Prohibition isn’t so good, either, for 
the same reason. "Too many wets and 
drys in both parties. 

Results of the primaries have not de- 
veloped any one issue. There have been 
victories for both wets and drys, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, isolationists and 
World Courters. Republicans admit 
probable diminution of their steam-roller 





majority of 104 in the House but insist 
they will keep control. Democrats claim 
that they will win enough seats to make 
them the majority party in the next 
House. Aside from the sweet taste of 
victory, Democratic leaders are really 
not so keen about controlling the House. 
They would rather be slightly in the 
minority. Thus they could with the 
help of disgruntled Republican blocs 
sway legislation, while piling the onus 
of unpopular measures on the backs of 
the Republican majority. This would 
put the Democrats in excellent stance 
for the 1932 presidential elections. 
Factional politicians derived slight 
comfort from the four speeches which 
President Hoover made recently. Mr. 
Hoover had explicitly said that his 
speeches would have nothing to do with 
politics, and kept to the letter of his 
statement. The speeches were rather the 
“credo” of an American citizen than a 
partisan battle-cry of a Republican 
chieftain hoisting an election banner. 
The President talked to the Bankers’ 
Association about the business depression, 
pleading with these holders of the 
nation’s credit-strings for their most in- 
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telligent and sympathetic efforts toward 
a recovery from what he called a world- 
wide economic sickness. Before the 
American Federation of Labor he dis- 
cussed the relation of the “machine age” 
to unemployment, urging that wages 
must go up, not down; work days must 
be shortened; the standards of living 
must be raised. 

In a speech to the American Legion 
the President urged law observance 
and the “loyal cooperation of good 
citizenship and individual responsibility 
to the community.” He talked to them 
of peace, calling the Kellogg Pact and 
the London naval limitation treaty twin 
momentous victories on the path of 
peace, though he warned that “real peace 
requires something more than docu- 
ments.” 


The Supreme Court's Docket 


T a celebration of the Battle of 
A King’s Mountain, South Carolina, 

he was greeted with enthusiasm 
that must have warmed the cockles of his 
heart, lacerated by the “hairshirt” of 
criticism which his sensitive disposition 
finds so hard to bear. To the cordial 
Southerners he lauded our theory of 
government as opposed to “socialism or 
its violent brother, bolshevism.”’ 

Washington cons these speeches for 
clues to what Hoover will say in his 
message to Congress when it convenes 
December 1; what recommendations he 
will make for farm relief, revision of 
banking or anti-trust laws, naval build- 
ing, Russian recognition. 

Outside of politics, yet inextricably al- 
lied thereto, is the program of the United 
States Supreme Court which began its fall 
term this month with five hundred cases. 
Most of them are tax cases, but more 
interest centers in cases involving water- 
power, suits challenging the constitution- 
ality of Federal regulation of radio 
broadcasting, the appeal from the deci- 
sion of a lower court that an applicant 
for naturalization need not promise to 
bear arms in defense of the United 
States. 

The Court’s first action was to per- 
mit Arizona to file suit to enjoin con- 
struction of Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado River, which opens up that long- 
fought battle again, after it had seemed 
settled by the passage of the Swing- 
Johnson bill last session authorizing the 
construction of the Dam. 

Arizona has persistently refused to 
sign the compact between the seven 
states affected by the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, her chief complaint being that while 
more than half the length of the Colo- 
rado River lies within or on her borders, 
and forty-three per cent of the area of 
the drainage basin is within the state, 
she is allotted only fifteen per cent of 
the water, under the compact. Arizona 
says she is being deprived of her chief 
natural resource and she isn’t going to be 


quiet about it, suffering in silence. 

There was a touch of sadness in the 
stately opening of the Court’s session, 
for the beloved Chief Justice Taft was 
not there to preside. As the grind 
of steam shovels digging the foundations 
for the new Supreme Court, a stone’s 
throw from the Capitol, broke the al- 
ways rather solemn Court stillness, one 
remembered that Taft’s heart had gone 
into working to get a fitting home for 
the Supreme Court and that his dearest 
wish was that he might live long enough 
to preside at the opening session in that 
new home. 


Oil Shale Charges 


OR a moment Washington thought 
F Ralph S. Kelley, field executive of 
the Interior Department in Colo- 
rado, might stir up a corruption issue 
by his charge that the Department 
was permitting forty billion dollars 
worth of oil shale lands to drift into 
the hands of the oil trust. The Depart- 
ment of Justice asked Kelley for details 
but Kelley preferred to put the details 
before the public via the news columns 
of a New York newspaper, for a gen- 
erous consideration, so the dignified De- 
partment of Justice is forced to scan the 
newspapers for tips for its investigation. 
Senator Nye of North Dakota, chairman 
of the Senate public lands committee, 
which took the lid off Teapot Dome, has 
lent his ear to as much of Kelley’s story 
as Kelley would tell him, and has prom- 
ised to investigate the oil shale story 
when he gets through investigating cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Meantime George Otis Smith, Direc- 
tor of the United States Geological 
Survey, says Kelley’s forty-billion-dollar 
estimate is a “fantastic dream” and that 
the value of the oil shale is problematical 
at best, since there is plenty of coal and 
petroleum easily and cheaply obtainable 
near the centers of demand, while many 
specialists don’t think much of oil shale 
as the source of oil and the extraction 
of it would be expensive and difficult. 
Whether it prove tragedy or comedy, 
ultimately, the Kelley play is still in the 
first act. 

Apart from politics, et al., the high- 
light of the month was the meeting here 
of the representatives of sixty nations 
and colonies to talk about good roads. 
Every time an international conference 
comes to Washington I am impressed 
again with the incalculable human value 
of such meetings, regardless of the 
agenda of the particular conference. 
When several hundred foreigners come 
to Washington, bringing their wives and 
attachés; when we eat together, play to- 
gether, exchange ideas, it is inevitable 
that we should draw closer to brother- 
hood, that we lose some of the strange- 
ness in which seeds of national enmities 
sprout. 

Beyond this larger value, the road 
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congress had the specific virtue of seek- 
ing to bind the world together through 
meeting roads, through uniform regula- 
tions—“We may speak a variety of 
tongues but we have one great universal 
language, the language of the road,” said 
Roy D. Chapin, the American presi- 
dent general of the conference. ‘Our 
objective is the creation of highways of 
friendship within and between nations.” 

The delegates are now scattered 
throughout the country on a tour of our 
highways, under the auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

“Good roads have an_ international 
implication,” the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture told the delegates before they 
started on their journeyings. “They 
are the latchstring hung out for visitors 
to enter our house. We want to use 
your roads as we want you to use ours— 
not merely as a means of transportation, 
but as highways to neighborliness and 
friendship.”’ 

Speeding up of road-building pro- 
grams was urged, too, from the utili- 
tarian standpoint of increased employ- 
ment, which is an integral part of the 
depression worrying Washington and 
lying deeper than election sharp-shooting, 
both in import and solution. 

After election we will be willing to 
pay a little calm attention to the expla- 
nation of the President’s Commission on 
Recent Economic Changes, that business 
cycles are inevitable as long as human 
nature is what it is. But the committee 
believes that a better understanding of 
the causes of these cycles will make the 
cycles less painful to endure. Eventually 
we will be a little less enthusiastic about 
joyous orgies of expansion and then we 
will have smaller bills to pay the piper 
in periods of contraction. 


The Business Cycle 


HE Commission does not think we 

will ever end the ebb and flow, 

however. A perfectly adjusted bal- 
ance is not possible, maybe not even de- 
sirable. “It might tend to impede prog- 
ress, if attained,” says the Commission, 
and is echoed by Theodore Knappen, 
the economist, who says that: 

“Mankind may require the alluring 
hazards of uncertainty and the sting of 
defeat, from time to time, to put forth 
its best efforts.” 

President Hoover has been ridiculed 
for his penchant for commissions but 
much helpful information has come from 
them. When a President jumps head- 
long into an unplumbed problem the 
whole nation is apt to suffer. We have 
had Presidents who chose advisers be- 
cause they played good golf or because 
they went to school together, but Presi- 
dent Hoover is not of that type. He 
goes to experts for advice. This is not 
a spectacular method nor does it set one 

(Continued on page 40) 





HE gloom 
that settled 
over Europe 
during the 
session of the 
Assembly of the 
League of Nations ap- 
pears to be dissolving 
slowly as a few of the 
disasters that seemed 
imminent fail to ma- 
terialize and statesmen 


have gone home to 
come to grips with 
their respective na- 
tional crises. M. 


Briand of France has 
made peace with the 
opposition to his inter- 
national - mindedness. 
Herr Briining of Ger- 
many continues to hold 
the German Republic 
in line against the 
spectacular onslaught 
of two highly sensa- 
tional and opposing groups—the Com- 
munists and the Fascists. Great Britain 
shies at the idea of a protective tariff 
and Turkey emerges from a many years’ 
old dictatorship. 

South America, however, 
tinues to furnish sensations. 


still con- 


Revolt in Brazil 
RAZIL is the latest South Ameri- 


can republic to stage a. revolu- 

tion. As an immediate issue the 
rebels are endeavoring to keep President- 
elect Julio Preste from taking office on 
November 15 and to break the control 
of the retiring President, Washington 
Luiz, over Brazil. Back of this are 
more fundamental underground currents 
of liberalism. 

Sao Paulo, which is the province in 
which Rio de Janeiro is located, has 
dominated Brazilian affairs too long to 
suit the other sections of that great 
country, especially as the central govern- 
ment is a very loose federation of states. 
The other provinces claim they have 
not been adequately represented and 
that their local constitutional authority 
has been thwarted. 

Along with the political difficulties 
are the economic ones. Sao Paulo is the 
rich coffee-growing section of the coun- 
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Brazil—which is a quarter of a million square miles larger than the United 
States—is the latest South Amertcan republic to be the scene of revolution. 


This is Rio de Janeiro, its beautiful capital 


try as well as the industrial center. It 
has endeavored to care for these local 
interests to the disadvantage of other 
sections. President Luiz endeavored to 
meet the financial crisis that struck 
Brazil as well as other parts of the 
world by outlining a program of 
financial betterment which he is charged 
with having failed to carry out. The 
charge of control by foreign interests is 
also made against him, as it has been 
made against presidents in the other 
South American revolutions this year. 
Troops led by Getulio Vargas, the de- 
feated candidate for president, and 
backed by many of the powerful political 
leaders of the country, are pressing hard 
against the central forces. The Gov- 
ernment at present, however, continues 
to rely on the regular army on whose 
loyalty much depends in this revolution. 


The League of Nations 


NOTHER session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations has 
passed into history. Economic 

depression the world round had brought 
most governments to a point where they 
are confronted by problems beyond 
power of national solution. In an effort 
to make a little headway internationally 
a budget was voted by the Assembly for 
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the scientific analysis 
of the causes of the 
economic depression. 
This remote activity 
seemed of little com- 
fort to the hard-headed 
political leaders who 
have long lines of un- 
employed challenging 
them at home, and 
who are more con- 
cerned about cures 
than causes. 

Tariff barriers were 
discussed from all an- 
gles, but no short road 
was discovered out of 
the present impasse. 
M. Briand’s proposal 
for a Federated Euro- 
pean Union was gen- 
erally approved by 
both the Council and 
the Assembly, but 
specific action was put 
off for a year and a 
committee representing the twenty-seven 
countries of Europe was appointed to 
study and report at the Assembly meet- 
ing next year. 

The task of demobilizing the war 
machinery of the world advanced one 
step in the provision made for the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
to meet in November preliminary to a 
conference on land armaments. <A con- 
vention was signed by _ twenty-eight 
countries providing that the Council of 
the League may provide financial 
assistance to a country which it has 
unanimously decided is the victim of ag- 
gression. 

At Geneva also a number of matters 
relating to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice came up for consid- 
eration. A new panel of fifteen judges 
and four deputy judges was elected for 
a period of nine years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. Frank B. Kellogg, whose 
name is so closely:connected with the 
pact for the outlawry of war, was one 
of those chosen. Count Mineitciro 
Adatci of Japan received forty-nine 
votes, the largest number given to any 
of the candidates. When the statute 
under which the court functions was 
brought up for amendment the repre- 
sentative of Cuba exercised his constitu- 
tional right to object. His objections 
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were to a proposed revision of the 
statute providing that the judges of the 
court must spend their whole time at 
the Hague, and to an increase in the 
judges’ salaries. These objections re- 
ceived considerable press notice in the 
United States and were in many cases 
erroneously supposed to be objections on 
Cuba’s part to the protocol which pro- 
vides for the adhesion of the United 
States to the Permanent Court. 

The Cuban objection at least demon- 
strates that small as well as large coun- 
tries may have their opinions considered 
at Geneva. 


Lynchings 


WO more lynchings are added to 

the number for this year. Already 

seventeen disgrace the record of 
the United States for the past ten 
months. A girl of nine years in 
Thomasville, Georgia, charged that a 
Negro had attacked her. Five Negroes 
from a chain gang were brought for- 
ward and the girl “identified” one 
Willie Kirkland. The warden main- 
tained that Kirkland had not been out 
of the stockade the day she claimed she 
was attacked. A mob gathered; reason 
fled. The Negro was hanged to a tree. 
Later the body was cut down and 
dragged about the streets. 

In Cartersville, Georgia, a masked 
mob took from a jail a Negro held for 
murder, which he claimed was an acci- 
dent, and hanged him. 


A New Kind of Dictator 


S government after government 
around the world has _ either 
passed under the heel of a dic- 

tator or been threatened with a dictator- 
ship, it is refreshing to find one passing 
out from a dictatorship into broader 
fields. Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the iron 
President of the Turkish Republic, has 
decided that the Turkish people are 
ready for the next step in their political 
development as a nation. He has de- 
creed that the one-party system shall end 
and an opposition shall be allowed. Ali 
Fethi Bey, Turkish Ambassador at 
Paris, is leading the opposition and citi- 
zens of Turkey are enjoying the experi- 
ence of their first real election. 

Among other things, the new party 
stands for the development of the coun- 
try’s resources through foreign loans, 
civil liberties, political rights for minor- 
ities and membership in the League of 
Nations. 


Tariff Talk in London 


WO powerful personalities lent 
color to the Imperial Conference 
in London when the Dominions 
and the mother country discussed pref 
erential tariffs within the British Com- 


monwealth of Nations as one step 
toward stemming the economic depres- 
sion that all of them are facing. R. B. 
Bennett, representing Canada, led the 
fight for high tariff—a policy to which 
Canada is committed. Philip Snowden, 
the financial brains of the Labor Party, 
stood his ground as a Socialist and took 
up the cudgels against such artificial 
barriers. 

Numbers of proposals were discussed 
for a compromise between the tariff 
policy to which all of the Dominions 
are committed and the free trade policy 
of Great Britain. A novel suggestion 
of a quota plan was brought forward 
by representatives of the Labor Party. 
Under this plan Britain, through a gov- 
ernment purchasing board, would allo- 
cate her wheat purchases so that she 
would buy larger quantities from the 
Dominions and they in turn would give 
preference to British exports. In this 
manner the Dominions would be re- 
lieved of their surplus of wheat. As this 
goes to press, the plan is still under 
discussion. 


Crisis in Germany 
ESULTS of the German elections 
of last month are being watched 
with grave concern throughout 
Europe. Will the Republic be able to 
withstand the onslaught of the Com- 
munists on the one side and the Fascisti 
on the other? Neither of these groups 
is hampered by a belief in majority rule. 
The Fascists, under the dramatic leader- 
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King Boris of Bulgaria, who figures in 
an international marriage, addressing 
Bulgarian Boy Scouts 
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ship of Adolph Hitler, have come 
through the recent elections with 107 
seats in the Reichstag where they for- 
merly held only 12, thus making them 
one of the powerful political parties in 
Germany. At first it was feared that 
they might use forceful and_ illegal 
means for gaining control of the gov- 
ernment, but at a recent trial of three 
army officers for treason, Hitler testified 
that peaceful means would be used for 
bringing about the new form of gov- 
ernment at which he and his followers 
are aiming. 

On Prime Minister Briining’s shoul- 
ders falls the responsibility of working 
out a coalition from the center parties 
and the Socialists. If he fails to get 
sufficient support to put across his pro- 
gram of financial reform, then a rule 
by executive decree is threatened. It 
is understood that he will have the sup- 
port of President von Hindenburg if 
this happens. 


An International Marriage 


HE marriage of Princess Giovan- 
na, daughter of the King and 
Queen of Italy, to Boris, King of 
the Bulgarians, puts an end to a score 
of rumors engaging this sole remaining 
bachelor king in Europe to eligible prin- 
cesses. This engagement has been re. 
ported for a long time, but religious 
differences have stood in the way. The 
Italian family, of course, is Roman 
Catholic. King Boris is Greek Ortho- 
dox, and the Bulgarian law requires 
that the heir to the throne be brought 
up in the faith of the state church. On 
this ground, the Pope opposed the mar- 
riage. But apparently some compromise 
has been worked out, for the Pope has 
granted a dispensation for the wedding. 
Of course, the question rises of 
whether there may not be deeper sig- 
nificance in this alliance than merely the 
marriage of a long-time eligible bachelor, 
last of available kings. Up until now 
France has held the Balkan balance of 
power, through her alliances with 
Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, both mem- 
bers of the Little Entente. Is it pos- 
sible that a counter-alliance between 
Italy and Bulgaria is budding? 


An End to War in China 


EWS reports that have kept one 

guessing as to the final outcome 

of the struggle in China during 
the past summer suddenly announced 
that the war was over and that Chiang 
Kai-shek, head of the forces centered at 
Nanking, had landed on top again. So 
the Nationalist Government still con- 
tinues in power in China. 

Last spring a combination of forces 
under Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu- 
hsiang tried to re-establish Peking as 

(Continued on page 47) 
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On the moors near Haworth. The supposed site of “Wuthering Heights,’ Emily Bronté’s famous novel 


THE 


CANNOT calculate 

now how many years 

it has been that I 

have wanted to go to 

Haworth, the home of 
the Brontés. I wanted to see 
the milieu in which dwelt 
those three sibyls, half-Celt, 
half-Anglo-Saxon. And I 
wanted to see with both my 
author and my feminist 
eye that what all the 
biographers had very em- 
phatically asserted was true 
—that that milieu explain- 
ed perfectly their lives and 
their works. Always, how- 
ever, when I thought of 
that literary pilgrimage, a 
certain sense of frustration 
dropped its chill into my 
thrilled anticipations. ‘The 
place which, after all, I 
most wanted to see was 
Haworth Parsonage. And 


Inez Haynes Irwin 


Visits 


HOME OF THE BRONTES 





alba a 3 at Haworth—surrounded by tombstones and exposed to the 
bleak winds off the moors—where the three Bronté sisters wrote the amaz- 
ing books that brought them out of obscurity 


the Parsonage was 


kept 
rigorously 


closed to the 
public. However, when in 
1928 I read that it had 
been turned into a Bronté 
Museum, I knew that the 
die was cast and as soon as 
I could make my plans, I 
Must go. 

Let me recapitulate as 
briefly as possible — and 
especially as it allies  it- 
self to the Parsonage of 
Haworth—the heartbreak- 
ing story—so rich, so bar- 
ren; an empty shard, a fiery 


rainbow—of the Bronté 
tamily. 

Maria, Elizabeth, Char- 
lotte, Patrick Branwell, 
Emily and Anne, born 
within eight years, were 
the children of Maria 


Branwell, an English 
woman, and Patrick 
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Bronté, an Irishman. Bronté, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, was 
appointed rector of Haworth in 1830. 
There, outliving every member of his 
tamily, he stayed until his death. 


RS. BRONTE died when 
M her oldest child was eight. Mr. 
Bronté immediately placed 
Maria and Elizabeth in a_ boarding- 
school. It is the conviction of the circle 
of Bronté friends that these two little 
girls were so undernourished in_ this 
school that when a “low fever” broke 
out there, they contracted it immediate- 
ly. They died within a few months of 
each other of consumption. Of Eliza- 
beth we know little. 
But the consensus of 
opinion in the Bronté 
group seems to be that 
Maria was of the same 
genius timber as Char- 
lotte, Emily, Anne and 
Branwell, the son. 
The four remaining 
children, except for 
brief absences at school 
and at various occupa- 
tions, lived their lives 
out in the Parsonage. 
Within its gray walls 
they received most of 
their education. In its 
dining-room — subject, 
as in A Room of One's 
Own Virginia Woolt 
points out, to constant 
interruption—the girls 
produced their novels. 
The Yorkshire moors, 
which beat like a sea 
against it, were, in 
childhood, their play- 
ground; in maturity, 
their retreat against 
the tragedy of their 
lives. As they grew up 
the household at the 
Parsonage represented 
the very apotheosis ot 
plain living and high 
thinking. All four 


possessed marvellous 
natural gifts; all four Sui, 
intellectual curiosity. 
Their father com- again. 


manded an extremely 
limited income on which to develop the 
one or to gratify the other. 

But even as children, the little 
Brontés scribbled constantly, and as they 
grew older their misty creations began 
to take definite form. Paper was so 
limited in that house that Charlotte 
made the tiniest of notebooks which— 
in a writing so minute that no eye, with- 
out the aid of a microscope, can translate 
it—they filled with creative composi- 
tions of various sorts; stories, essays, 
plays, poems. These tiny books are now 
the expensive treasures of bibliophiles. 
Candles, too, were among their econo- 


mies. After dinner, every night, the 
three girls, arm in arm, walked in the 
dark, round and round the dining-room 
table, talking over their brilliant, in- 
choate, amateur literary enterprises. Just 
as they wrote easily, so they sketched 
and painted easily. Branwell was, 
however, the real painter. His portraits 
of his sisters are preserved in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London. 
All, especially that of Emily, distil an 
authenticity, magic but unanalyzable. 
In 1846, when Charlotte was twenty- 
nine, Emily twenty-eight and Anne 
twenty-six, they published together a 
book of poems under the pseudonyms 
Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. This 





Emily and Charlotte—a_ portrait by their “ 
Branwell that was once torn in four pieces, then sewed together talk? 


It now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


made little literary stir. But when, in 
1847, Jane Eyre appeared, Currer Bell 
became a household word both in Great 
Britain and America. Agnes Grey by 
Acton Bell and Wuthering Heights by 
Ellis Bell both found publishers. But 
Jane Eyre completely eclipsed the other 
two. Anne’s two novels (her second 
was The Tenant of Wildfell Hall) 
will never achieve the niche in English 
literature where stand the works of 
Charlotte and Emily. But it was more 
than twenty years before Wuthering 
Hleights—in the opinion of many critics 
the greatest of all the books from 
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these three sisters—came into its own. 

But now the Bronté stream had start- 
ed. It flowed in increasing volume for 
a few years. It should have reached 
full, fecund flood if all four of this 
family of geniuses had not died un- 
timely. 

Branwell was the first to go—in Sep- 
tember, 1848. His is a tragic story. 
He had extraordinary gifts. But he 
belonged to that type of genius which 
seems bound to tear itself to pieces be- 
fore fruition. He became a drunkard 
and a drug addict. Like his two little 
sisters, he died of consumption. When 
he felt the end coming, he stood on his 
feet and took death standing. 


MILY was the 
iy next to go—in 

December of the 
same year. She was an 
extraordinary creature 
in that she was a 
woman, a genius and 
a stoic. She is one of 
the most lofty and 
mysterious of literary 
figures. 

In her final illness 
she refused all medical 
aid. She would not 
even let her sisters as- 
sist her upstairs. On 
the last day she arose 
as usual, dressed her- 
self, her eyes glazing, 
her throat rattling. 
At noon she said, “If 
you will send for a 
doctor, I will see him.” 
At two that afternoon 
she was gone. She, 
too, died of consump- 
tion. 

After Emily’s death, 
Charlotte and Anne, 
arm in arm, continued 
to walk in the dark 
every night after din 
ner round and round 
the dining-room table, 
talking of . . . Ah, 
ot what did those two 
bruised young things 








brother 


Anne was the third 
to go — five months 
later in 1849. On May 24, Charlotte 
took her to Scarborough, hoping the sea 
air would help her. She died on the 28th. 
Almost her last words were, ‘Take 
courage, Charlotte; take courage.” She 
also died of consumption, 

After Anne’s death, alone Char- 
lotte walked in the dark every night 
after dinner round and round the din- 
ing-room table—thinking of . . . Ah, 
of what did that tragic, broken creature 
think? 

Later for Charlotte came a brief— 
such a cruelly brief—period of happiness. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Women and Ticker ‘Tape 


A Year After the Crash 


OMEN in the stock market. 
Not just the meagre propor- 
tion of women of means who 
long have sought by this 
method to increase what they 
had. But women en masse, from all 
walks of life—sedate, elderly persons 
whose savings hitherto had gone into the 
stocking, and smart young things whose 
backs had borne the entire weight of 
their allowances. Women in the stock 
market, mostly with high hopes of get- 
ting rich, in any case with a mind to 
have their fling. This was the news of 
a couple of years ago. A boom feature 
it was, good for columns and pages. 
Then came the crash, and a year of 
slump with breaks toward the bottom. 
In that earlier period we had been 
among those who had gone forth to in- 
vestigate and report on the woman cus- 
tomer. In brokerage suite after suite we 
found her, comfortably reclining in a 
luxuriously upholstered chair or fidget- 
ing about, according to the tenor of the 
cabalistic symbols marching relentlessly 
across the strip of illuminated glass be- 
fore her. She watched the course of the 
market in a room especially set aside for 
her and decorated according to varying 
conceptions of feminine tastes. Some- 
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Decoration by Weldon Bailey 


times she had just a little corner with a 
ticker and a few chairs scattered about. 
But in at least one case she had a board 
room, exactly like the men’s, except that 
it was attended by girls in smocks. To 
the brokerage office with a mighty surge 
had come the “ladies’ department.” 

As the first birthday of the current 
slump approached, we were moved to 
go back and see what the heavy hand 
of continued depression had done to the 
women in the market. 

“You'll find those places all shut up,” 
an experienced Wall Streeter advanced 
the opinion. “That was just part of the 
boom.” 

He was wrong. Only one of the 
firms visited before had dropped its 
“ladies’ department,’ and the woman 
who had run it was found at another, 
established since the crash of last fall 
and going yet. The reason the first was 
abandoned, she explained, was a move 
to less spacious quarters and the advent 
of a new manager opposed on general 
principles to having women around. 
Some of the women’s departments not 
only had survived but were in larger 
and even more luxurious quarters than 
before. 

Whatever the bear year has disclosed 


about the woman operator, this fact is 
evident: she has stuck. Not with un- 
broken ranks, of course. There are 
women, just as there are men, who, 
having burned their fingers, are through 
with the fire, at least until it brightens 
more than it has these many months. In 
some offices the woman business has fall- 
en off drastically—at one place where it 
once represented one-fourth of the total 
it lately has amounted to no more than 
one-eighth ; yet even in these offices it is 
held sufficient to justify its reserved 
space. 

Elsewhere it was reported as sustained 
beyond expectation, considering all that 
has happened. Of hundreds of women 
customers at one branch, for example, 
only ten had dropped off the books in 
the year. Many of the rest were hold- 
ing by a thread, but they were there and 
in touch with the market. A series of 
severe jolts and a whole year’s down 
pull have not been enough to shake loose 
the woman’s grip. The inescapable con- 
clusion is that enough of them to con- 
stitute a real factor are permanently ‘9 
the game. 

We felt this forcibly as we reflected 
upon our previous researches. No one 
glanced at us uncertainly this time; no 
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one stared curiously. Before, we had 
come away with a sheaf of amusing 
stories of women who brought their 
lunch with them, against the rules, and 
surreptitiously nibbled at it behind man- 
agers’ backs, like children in school; of 
women who bought stocks because they 
thought their names pretty, and of wom- 
en who couldn’t manage to get the 
names straight at all. This time, what- 
ever was thought of the women cus- 
tomers, they appeared at least to be tak- 
en seriously. 

What was thought of them centered 
naturally, considering the times, around 
the question, “Are women good losers?” 

“We-li,” grinned the young manager 
at the uptown office of a well-known 
brokerage firm when it was put to him, 
“I’ve had trouble with women who have 
lost on the market, just as I have had 
trouble with men. All losers are bad 


losers.” 


Experience vs. Inexperience 
E amended this statement to dis- 
tiriguish the trained from the un- 
trained. Experienced women 
customers behave just like experienced 
men, while the inexperienced are awful, 
regardless of sex. You cannot distin- 
guish between women and men on the 

score of sporting acceptance of losses. 

Another young manager of an uptown 
office, where trading is done in odd lots 
by all sorts of persons, came to much 
the same conclusion: “Fifty-fifty, 1 
should say. Comparatively as many 
poor losers on one side as on the other.” 

Temperament, experience, education, 
not sex, are the factors that mold be- 
havior in a bad year, in the opinion of 
Eleanor Kerr, who holds down the big 
desk in the. rather gloomy statistical de- 
partment of Potter & Company, herself 
a woman right in the thick of the finan- 
cial district. These things considered, 
women act just like men, in Miss Kerr’s 
experience. 

“And don’t make the mistake of com- 
paring the average woman with the busi- 
ness man who has been in the game ever 
since he was knee high,” she insisted. 
“Compare her rather with the profes- 
sional man, lawyer, doctor, some types 
of writers, people who are as inexperi- 
enced in finance as she. Then you will 
find that she shows up under all cir- 
cumstances just as well as he. We 
Americans all, I think, are not given 
to looking back and lamenting the past. 
We accept that for what it is and go 
ahead. I find this has been the general 
reaction since the stock market crash. 
And it is just as true of women as it is 
of men.” 

Except for her earnest, interested look 
as she talked, one might have felt that 
Miss Kerr resented the question. Such 
generalizations only stir up the spectre 
of antagonisms that do not really exist. 
she thought. “How can you differenti- 


ate between men as such and women as 
such ?”” Miss Kerr asked. 

But how can you fail to, when stock 
exchange houses themselves are the ones 
that set up the differentiation? For 
brokers did make a practice of excluding 
women, and although that custom has 
been largely broken down, and even 
those firms that cling to it tenaciously 
often make exceptions, nevertheless, the 
sign is still sometimes hung out for the 
information of the general public: No 
Women’s Accounts Accepted. 

And why? Sometimes it is merely a 
traditional attitude adhered to without 
special thought or analysis. Sometimes 
it is the result of cold calculation, since 
men as a rule bring in larger accounts. 
Sometimes it is the man customer who 
stands in the way of change. 

“It’s only a few cranks who object 
to the women,” one pleasant young office 
manager said. But even so, those cranks 
may be men of influence. Sometimes a 
man objects to the woman’s intrusion 
on principle ; sometimes he thinks she in- 
terferes with the flow of adequate and 
consoling language; sometimes she wor- 
ries him because her tongue wags too 
busily. 

“And sometimes they try to flirt with 
the men,” a woman operator added, “or 
the men think they do.” 

Once we put the question squarely to 
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a member of a firm which, having once 
had women on the books, would have 
no more of them. He took it gravely: 
“T’m not saying there are not some wom- 
en, many perhaps, who are just as good 
as the best men at dealing in stocks. 
They make a thorough study of what 
they are doing and know what they are 
about. But most women are more trou- 
ble than they are worth.” 
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They call up on the ’phone all day, 
he claimed, and ply the broker personally 
with a thousand and one petty questions 
in return for a commission that perhaps 
wouldn’t buy his commutation ticket; 
and the less their holdings the more fuss 
they make. Then, too, being worse 
gamblers than men, in his opinion, they 
lose their heads and get beyond their 
depth. Other charges he brought, all 
sorts of isolated personal experience of 
an unfortunate character; and permeat- 
ing and dominating all was this: “Too 
many women don’t know how to lose.” 


A Feminine Trait? 

F course, some women are poor 

losers, and perhaps they do reveal 

certain distressing traits seldom 
found in men. One of the anonymous 
young men quoted above said _ that 
when he talked to a woman customer 
he had to make it plain with much 
reiteration that what he said about 
stocks was merely opinion, since a type 
of woman he’d come into contact with 
would invariably take it for assertion of 
fact and accuse him maliciously when 
he proved in error; whereas men in gen- 


eral understood that he was talking 


about what he thought, not about what 
he knew regarding the future course of 
a stock. 

But to what extent are women poor 
losers? 

Certain generalities about men and 
women appear to have a life of their 
own, a vitality that keeps them going 
regardless of individual experience to the 
contrary. Scholars who ought to know 
better still sometimes follow the classical 
ascription of hysteria to women. Wom- 
en are supposed to be weak, fearful, 
evasive of responsibility and unable to 
stand up under punishment. Inevitable 
in the account of a fire or subway panic 
are the “screams of women’’—just as in- 
evitable as the up-and-doing window- 
crashing of men. Women have not been 
trading on the stock market long enough 
for many traditions to become established 
for them, but the generalization abour 
women as poor losers in this field ap- 
pears to be a natural descendant of other 
adverse comments on women’s sports- 
manship. 

And with this background, when a 
woman does turn poor sport, she makes 
a particularly conspicuous splash in this 
puddle, because her activities are under 
special observation. 

If there are poor sports among wom- 
en, though, there are also some of the 
finest. Office after office attested to this, 
with evident sincerity. 

Edna O’Brien, who operates for her 
own account and for the accounts of a 
limited group on her own discretion, 
spoke enthusiastically from the desk of 
her drawing-room-like office in the airy 
tower of a Fifth Avenue skyscraper. 

(Continued on page 36) 








DEMOCRAT 


HE opening statement of Mrs. 

Yost, exponent of Republican- 

ism, in her article opposite my 

own in the October number 

of the Journal is one with 
which I must take issue. She says: 
“The majority of women votes in 1930 
as in 1928 will be Hoover votes, for 
women are realists and will be influ- 
enced by the realities of the national 
situation.” 

I concede that there are realities a- 
plenty that will influence women. Stern 
and inescapable they are: nation-wide 
business depression; unemployment that 
visits suffering upon millions of men, 
women and children; bread lines and 
soup kitchens in the great cities that 
testify to the actual hunger of many 
thousands of people; almost insufferable 
conditions on the farm, owing to the 
lowest level of prices for farm products 
seen in twenty years; alienation from 
this nation of the friendship of foreign 
nations and consequent loss of our moral 
leadership, owing to a pernicious tariff 
law. 

These tragic realities are being felt in 
practically every home of the nation. It 
is dificult to picture the discouraged 
women on the farms, the poverty- 
stricken wives of the millions of unem- 
ployed, the women in industry who have 
lost their jobs or suffered reduction in 
wages, the wives, mothers and sisters of 
countless business men who are strug- 
gling to escape bankruptcy or have al- 
ready succumbed to it, marching up to 
the polls on election day to vote their 
endorsement of Hoover policies and for 
Republican candidates to carry them on. 

Undoubtedly many thousands _ of 
women’s votes in 1928 were influenced 
by such statements as these from Mr. 
Hoover: “The poorhouse is vanishing 
from among us.” * * * “Given a 
chance to go forward with the policies 
of the last eight years, we shall soon, 
with the help of God, be in sight of the 
day when poverty will be banished from 
this nation.” * * * ‘Unemployment 
in the sense of distress is widely dis- 
appearing.” 

His speeches were characterized by 
such idealistic statements rather than 
discussion of issues. Women persuaded 
themselves that he was one who could 
resist and withstand the pressure of the 
great moneyed powers that for eight 
years had been dominating the govern- 
ment. They have seen in the first year 
and a half of his administration such 
yielding to them as amounts to unpar- 
donable subordination of the interests of 
the rank and file of the citizens through- 
out the nation. His administration has 
consistently and faithfully reflected the 
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Hamiltonian doctrine that great finan- 
cial interests have first claims in gov- 
ernment. 

This philosophy is further strikingly 
exemplified in the course of those Re- 
publican candidates who, in various 
states, have indicated their determination 
to buy their way into public office. The 
inordinate expenditure of money in pri- 
mary contests for the senatorial office 
has been shocking to the public con- 
science. 

Why this keen zest for the senatorial 
office ?—it may well be asked. Is the 
public service of any particular indi- 
vidual so important to the country as 
to justify the expenditure of a quarter 
of a million, or an amount approaching 
it, to place that individual in the Senate ? 
It would be an ingenuous voter, indeed, 
who could believe that such a sum was 
being used in wholly legitimate channels 
or that such expenditure was prompted 
by patriotic zeal or even by interest in 


the $10,000 salary the Senate office 
yields. The inescapable conclusion is 
that such avid pursuit is inspired by 
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thirst for the power that goes with the 
office. ‘The supremacy of the Repub- 
lican party is necessary if a few great 
corporate enterprises are to continue to 
dominate the economic affairs of the 
nation. They are to each other like the 
warp and woot of a carpet. 

Republican candidates in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Michigan, West Virginia and Colorado, 
by their high-handed use of money have 
created an issue in their states subordi- 
nate to no other. They have made of 
those states a battle ground to stage a 
fight upon the question whether money 
shall now assume ruling power in elec- 
tions or the free and untrammeled will 
of the people shall be the determining 
factor. This is a matter that involves 
the very perpetuity of representative 
government, for without the free and 
untrammeled exercise of the ballot by 
the people representative government 
cannot endure. If there is to be counten- 
anced the expenditure by wealthy can- 
didates of such vast sums of money as 
eliminate competition from less opulent 
aspirants, we shall soon see our high of- 
fices going to the highest bidders, and 
brains and character, if unattended by 
great wealth, will be lost to public 
service. 


T has been this nation’s glory that it 
is the one place in the world where 
genius and ambition have a chance; 

that every boy and girl can strive for 
high mental attainments, inspired by the 
knowledge that there is no position in 
the government to which he or she may 
not aspire. 

“Love of money is the root of all evil!” 
Those unprincipled persons who feed 
upon the bounty of candidates before 
election grow more greedy in their de- 
mands when their candidates reach 
places of power. Excessive expenditures 
in campaigns inevitably mean increasing 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By Lenna Lowe Yost 
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HE nation’s business is the 

people’s business, not only at 

election time but all the time. 

Government as such is success- 

ful in proportion as it enlists 
the active good will and mutual respon- 
sibility of its people in community living 
for community well-being. And_ in 
every act of his public service President 
Hoover shows that this is his idea of 
government. 

In great crises people recognize com- 
mon responsibility for common interests, 
but in time of peace it is not so easy to 
make people see that public good is 
private good. When occasions do not 
press, men and women in positions of 
responsibility are likely to forget the 
power and wisdom that lie fallow 
among the people. It is a mark of great 
leadership to tap this vast reservoir of 
strength for a people’s progress as well 
as for their defense. 

In this lies Herbert Hoover’s unique 
ability. 

His services in great emergencies 
have been so conspicuous they have at 
times obscured both the man and his 
method. His abilities have seemed as 
extraordinary and transitory as the occa- 
sions that have brought them into action. 
He has always relied on the people in 
getting the people’s business done. 
Wherever there is knowledge he seeks 
it; wherever there is skill he uses it. 
There is no question of sex or race or 
section or creed. The job is the thing. 

“Temporary committees and commis- 
sions for advisory, fact-finding, co-ordi- 
nating, or negotiating purposes, I may 
suggest, are not a new necessity in gov- 
ernment,” he said at a recent conference. 
‘““As we need the best brains of the coun- 
try to assist in the government and in 
the co-ordination of public efforts, I 
shall appoint others.” 

The American people will remember 
gratefully the President’s prompt action 
in bringing together competent advisers 


for projects of relief, restoration and 
constructive progress. 

The President’s commission on Home 
Building and Home Ownership prom 
ises to be one of the most significant and 
constructive sponsored. The end in 
view is to make homes more attractive 
and to bring home ownership within the 
means of the average citizen. “It should 
be possible,” he said, “in our country 
for anybody of sound character and in- 
dustrious habits to provide himself with 
adequate housing and preferably to buy 
his own home.” 

The Conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives from nineteen national or- 
ganizations. Among its members were 
eight women including Mrs. Sippel, 
President, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Mrs. Henry Ford, President, 
National Home and Garden Association 
of America, and Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, well known to the women of 
America for her work with the Better 
Homes movement which President 
Hoover fostered while Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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Because President Hoover believes 
that the strength of the nation lies in 
the health and education of its children, 
soon after his inauguration he called a 
conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Several hundred men and women 
are serving on its varied committees. 

This is the third conference called by 
a President of the United States in the 
interests of child welfare. The first was 
called by President Roosevelt. Among 
its recommendations was one for the cre- 
ation of a Federal Children’s Bureau. 
Three years later, the Children’s Bureau 
was organized with Julia Lathrop its 
chief, appointed by President Taft, the 
first woman to be made a bureau head 
in the Federal Government. Women 
make up a goodly portion of all the 
membership of these commissions. Even 
for the Committee on Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Do- 
main the President discovered a woman 
whose brilliant versatility commends her 
services, and made Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart a member of the Committee. Too, 
he drafted Ada Comstock, President of 
Radcliffe College, for the National 
Committee on Law Enforcement. 


. REVIEW of appointments made 
in Mr. Hoover’s administration 


emphasizes anew the discernment 
with which he seeks competent aids and 
lieutenants among women as among 
men, and the eagerness with which he 
sets them to work in places of high 
responsibility. Annabel Matthews, a 
lawyer doing distinguished work in the 
Federal Income Tax Bureau, was ele- 
vated by presidential appointment to 
membership on the Board of Income Tax 
Appeals, a post of high responsibility. 
For the first time women hold high ad- 
ministrative posts in the Offices of Edu- 
cation and Indian Affairs:—Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, and Mary Stewart, Assistant 
Director of Indian Education. 

Other honorable posts given to women 
under the Hoover administration are 
further evidence of the President’s ap- 
preciation and recognition of their grow- 
ing importance in government. Women 
he found in high office doing good work 
were asked to continue. Notable among 
these are: Grace Abbott, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Mary Anderson, Chief, 
Women’s Bureau; Jessie M. Dell, mem- 
ber of Civil Service Commission; Bessie 
Parker Brueggeman, Chairman of 
United States Employees Compensation 
Commission; Louise Stanley, Chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Among new appointments must be 
mentioned Lula T. Andrews, President 

(Continued on page 34) 
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For centuries, in such environment, men have been creating a university curriculum for men— 
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and it is such man-made curricula that women’s colleges inherited 


What Should College Do for Women: 


A Plea for an Education Based on Women’s Needs 


OR long centuries the education 

of women was wholly different 

from that of men and was con- 

fined within the narrowest 

limits. ‘Then suddenly, within 
about one hundred years, it was made 
wholly like that of men. It was 
then the first women’s seminaries began 
to develop, leading later to the opening 
of college courses to women. Very nat- 
urally, the curriculum for men created 
through the eight preceding centuries 
of university education was taken over 
almost unchanged for women students. 
Women had to prove that their brains 
were of equal power and range and that 
they could master all subjects men could 
master. 

Naturally, too, women’s first teachers 
were men, for no women were yet 
trained to teach the more advanced sub- 
jects and courses. But men still largely 
direct the higher education of women 
in America. Of over a hundred colleges 


for women, men are presidents of all 
but ten, many of the academic deans 
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are men, and from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the full professors are men. 
In one large college for women, over 
twenty-five years old, up until five years 
ago no woman ever sat on the cur- 
riculum committee for the courses in 
arts and sciences. In another college 
for women numbering nearly two thou- 
sand students, one woman only sits on 
the curriculum committee. 

When we turn to the so-called co- 
educational colleges and universities, we 
find that they are coeducational in one 
respect only, that the student body in- 
cludes both men and women. The 
president, academic deans, most of the 
trustees, are men, while the professors 
with the exception of a few scattered 
women, perhaps three or four per cent 
of the entire number, are men, even 
when forty to fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents are women. There are but two 
or three institutions in America that are 
truly and completely coeducational in 
executives, trustees, faculty and students, 
and even these have never yet had any 





women as academic deans or presidents. 

The result is that our curriculum for 
women is still based on men’s experi- 
ence, work and needs. But we are at 
last beginning to ask: “Do men and 
women do different work?” ‘Do they 
have different needs?” ‘“‘Do they have 
different contributions to make to so- 
ciety?” “Should they have different 
curricula?” Women had to win equal- 
ity of opportunity and prove equality of 
ability. Must not the next development 
add differentiation to equality ? 

To be sure, home economics colleges 
and courses are a beginning in _ the 
adaptation of curricula to women’s spe- 
cial needs. Men are now everywhere 
willing to add courses in cooking, sew- 
ing and household management fot 
women students, and to grant to these 
courses full academic recognition. A 
few other colleges have made beginnings 
at adaptation to women’s needs in less 
objective ways. But these are excep- 
tions. Has not the time come when 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A Prescription for Learning to Live Peacefully 


in the City’s Rowdy Congestion 


‘6 ITY nerves” are without 
doubt an adult accom- 
plishment, compounded as 
much of emotional exas- 
peration as of _ physical 

discomfort. After a summer vacation, 

the noise, dirt, crowds, the whole jost- 
ling of the city itself, make us ask “Cui 
bono?” 

Why do we barter our natural herit- 
age of trees and leaves, quiet skies at 
night, ‘a gentle dawn, and_ twilight 
leisure for the dubious mess of pottage 
of a winter’s salary? And so every 
harsh roar of a truck that cuts across 
our hearing just as we are at last falling 
asleep fills us with a double rage. 

This emotional exasperation accents, 
doubles, our ‘“‘nerves.’”” When the fire 
engine bellows joyfully down the street 
at two A.M., like a boisterous gang of 
boys having a good time, then we decide, 
once for all, to leave town. But leave 
town most of us can not. Perforce we 
must remain. Therefore, to save our 
skins, our very lives, we must evolve 
within ourselves an answer to the horror 
of the city. We must begin, with a 
slow but dogged perseverance, to change 
the city or to change ourselves. 

Perhaps we are more pliable than the 
city, though we must remember that no 
superhuman monster or diabolical power 
made the city, merely we ourselves. It 
has no separate life apart from us. It 
lives only by our breath, so change it 
we can and will, as witness the slow 
beginning of restraint upon the merry 
horde of overgrown boys who toot the 
horns and speed the trucks and enjoy 
the noise. 

These drivers have no “city nerves,” 
and, with the thought of changing our- 
selves, we ask, “How did they get that 
way?” 

These people without nerves appear, 
first of all, to be men. So women are 
facing once again their eternal hypersen- 
sitiveness, this hypersensitiveness which 
is so often a liability to women them- 
selves and yet so increasingly an asset. 
In modern life quick, sensitive adjust- 
ments are necessary. The feminine tem- 
perament is coming into its own. 


‘ 
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“To save our skins, our very lives, w 
must evolve within ourselves an answer 
to the horror of the city” 


Secondly, these people without nerves 
are out-of-door people. Most of us who 
quiver under the rasp of the city are in- 
door people. To remedy this necessitates 
a change and alteration in our daily 
schedule of work and rest. Life is more 
pliable than the towers of stone that 
permit our increasing, rowdy congestion. 
Hours of work have already changed 
enormously, hours of work will change 


yet more. We can be of the number 
who demand for themselves time to walk 
part way to work and part way home, 
and a free week-end. Never was there 
a time when what human beings de- 
manded for themselves was more quickly 
achieved. 

Not only should we demand. time for 
out-of-doors for ourselves, but we should 
be equally willing to see that our sub- 
ordinates get time for out-of-doors. 
Many of us run offices with a large 
staff. We can run an office in a soul- 
and body-destroying manner or in a 
human, mutually adjustable manner. 

Next, these out-of-door people sleep 
soundly. They would not even hear a 
fire engine that shrieked under their 
windows at two A.M. For actual phy- 
sical help in lessening the impact of 
noise, dirt, ugliness, on our bodily nerv- 
ous mechanism, we need. to learn how 
to sleep. Sleep comes to the muscularly 
tired and shuns the nervously tired. 


HIS brings us to the problem that 

dogs the city dweller, of how to 

lead a sufficiently muscular life, of 
how to get exercise every day during the 
winter. Some schedule must be worked 
out that will ensure enough muscular 
fatigue to induce sleep. If, during the 
week, only a daily walk can be taken, 
this walk must be a brisk, swinging walk 
in comfortable shoes, followed by a long 
week-end in the country, in the park, or 
at a beach. Many of us forget how 
superb the beaches are in the fall with 
their stormy breakers and the surf birds 
running on the shore. We think of 
them only in terms of summer baths and 
summer tan. And one will meet no 
crowds on the beach in the fall. 

Those of us who are torn to pieces by 
the city noises are likely to be tired 
people who want to rest on Sunday. 
If so, a half day of rest and the other 
half spent out-of-doors will be a greater 
refreshment than the whole day spent 
indoors resting. 

The establishment of a regular bed 
hour will bring to the aid of the sleeper 
the force of bodily habit. To knock off 

(Continued on page 34) 








































































Editorially Speaking 


Vain “Preparedness” 
OE ck corr since has been a much _ used 


word ever since the beginning of the World 

War. One often hears still that if the United 
States had been better prepared before we entered 
the war many lives would have been saved. But 
the kind of preparedness which might have been 
effective in the early days of the war is_increas- 
ingly valueless today. With the recent developments 
of warfare, effective defense is becoming impossible. 
A commission of the International Red Cross reported 
to their convention, just held in Brussels, that future 
wars will inevitably involve non-combatants, that it 
is futile to attempt to forbid the use of gas, and that 
in the future the enemy will seek to destroy immedi- 
ately the civilian population behind the lines, and that 
there is no way to protect them. 

This new fact in modern warfare has been empha- 
sized over and over again by recent war manoeuvres 
in different countries and in city after city. Air 
machines and bombers have been able to break through 
They have increased in size so they can 
loose enormous loads of bombs and poison gas. They 
can defend themselves against counter attack, No 
amount of preparedness apparently is able to prevent 
the devastation they can scatter broadcast. War de- 
partments everywhere are making experiments looking 
toward wiping out the largest number of people in the 
shortest possible time. Against this kind of warfare 
soldiers, military training, anti-aircraft guns and ar- 
mored ships are fast becoming obsolete. Massed at- 
tacks from the air will leave nothing to be defended. 

In spite of this, in 1929 the colossal sum of $3,750,- 
000,000 was spent for military preparation, most of 
which is already obsolete. Is it not time that such 
waste should cease? ‘Today economic dangers are 
more threatening than any enemy nation. The modern 
industrial world has become a Frankenstein. People 
are producing more, even in food and clothing, than 
they can sell, and millions of other people go hungry 
and unclothed. The greatest danger to civilization is 
economic. We in the United States consider our- 
selves the most enlightened people of the world, and 
yet we go on spending billions of dollars on war pre- 
parations while this greater and more threatening 
problem remains unattacked. 


any defense. 


The White House Conference 
E never tire of telling ourselves that we live 
in a wonderful age. Mechanically, scientifical- 
ly wonderful. The development of the me- 
chanical age is so recent and so tremendous that we still 
marvel at it, still wonder to hear the magic story of 
machines that do what human hands did even in our 
fathers’ day. But it is a frightening story too: be- 
cause of its menace to employment and contentment; 


because of its terrific speed; because the forces in this 
new age will be merely forces of destruction unless 
they are controlled by human beings whose spiritual 
progress has outstripped that of the machine. 

And that realization lies back of the notable gather- 
ing which will take place in Washington, November 
19 to 22, under the name of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. For its ul- 
timate goal is the adaptation of this new mechanical 
civilization to the many-sided needs of the new genera- 
tion. It is inspired by a deep concern that the new 





knowledge of health preservation shall not be thwarted 
by the terrible pressure of the machine age; that the 
new insight into education shall bloom into larger mem- 
tal and spiritual freedom; that the children of today 
shall find in the age just ahead the fullest opportunity 
for every power in their bodies, minds, souls. That 
is why hundreds of experts have tor months, at the 
initiative of President Hoover and under the general 
leadership of Secretary Wilbur, studied every condi- 
tion of children’s environment, health, education, home 
training, economic possibilities, so that the nation may 
know just what is wrong and what is right with its 
children, and may plan to correct and to improve. 

The country will listen eagerly to the Conference 
findings. If the Conference has done its work well— 
and the eminence of the names on its committees war- 
rants faith—we can, if we will, use its results to set 
the clock far forward for American children. 


t * * 


No Women in the British Empire? 


HY no women members of the Imperial Con- 
\ \ ference? asks the J’ote, English feminist paper. 

Why indeed? To this Conference, in London, 
called for discussion of problems common to all the 
British commonwealths, came delegates from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
the Irish Free State, Newfoundland, and India. New 
Zealand has had suffrage since 1893, Australia since 
1902. All of the commonwealths have some form and 
measure of woman suffrage. Some of them send wom- 
en delegates to the League of Nations (see page 6). 
So the idea of women’s participation is not unfamiliar 
to any one of these governments. 

But the subjects up for discussion at the Imperial 
Conference are perhaps rather exclusively masculine ?— 
matters with which women have not long enough been 
familiar to speak expertly? Well, some of the subjects 
may be so; but there are also these: nationality of 
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married women; women on port committees; abolition 
of licensed areas and brothels in the Crown Colonies ; 
the cinema and the exclusion of undesirable films; the 
appointment of women on commissions of the League 
of Nations and the International Labor Office; the 
social status of women of the indigenous races and the 
protection of children. Surely here are prime women 
interests, in many of which women’s groups and women 
leaders are notably active. At the least, here are so- 
cial problems to which men and women together could 
bring more light than women alone. We don’t blame 
English feminists for raising the question, and because 
we are not so sure their American cousins would do a 
bit better, we echo the question, Why? 


Old Women of Forty 


T is good news that the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women is to conduct a 
survey of the status of women over forty in busi- 

ness and the professions, with Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
famous industrial engineer, in charge. No one needs 
to be told that the situation is serious, both tragic and 
absurd; since the attitude that women over forty are 
too aged and infirm for business is so obviously bad— 
not only for the women but for business, which loses 
the benefit of experience and steadiness; and not only 
for business but for the community, which must care 
for these retired workers. (Group insurance, no doubt, 
is partly responsible for the employer’s attitude; preju- 
dice adds its weight. Of course the problem presses 
hardest in mechanical occupations and clerical work, 
but it does not stop there. A thorough survey and 
an intelligent program might help. 

Meanwhile, as Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt pointed out 
this fall at’ the Ninth Exposition of Women’s Arts 
and Industries in New York, older women of more 
creative types may accept the challenge to contrive 
new forms of work, develop new needs and meet them 
—and incidentally thereby provide jobs for other tot- 
tering ladies of forty. 


Nan 
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Protecting the Scenery 
VERY once in a while we are moved to comment 
k, on the horrors of billboards, obscuring the view 
and degrading the roadside. The admonition to 
offenders is aptly put, according to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, by women of Worcestershire, England, 
who have posted rustic beauty spots with little signs 
reading: 
“Let no one say, 
And say it to your shame, 
That all was beauty here 
Until you came.” 


The idea might be borrowed by American 
But let even these signs be small! 


cam- 


paigners. 


Less Noise! 

N her admirable little article on “City Nerves” 
(page 25), Dr. Alsop tells us some personal means 
of protection against the onslaught of city noises. 

She suggests, too, civic action to reduce the noise it- 
self. It is worth noting that her own city, having 
grown steadily insufferably worse, has at last taken 
steps to improve itself—and in a way that other cities 
might copy. A Noise Abatement Commission, con- 
sisting of nineteen specialists, was appointed by the 
Commissioner of Health, and cooperation was sought 
and freely given by dozens of organizations and scores 
of individuals. And they certainly did find a lot of 
noises that had no reason for existence. <A distinct 
toning down along many lines has been gratefully 
noted. We can’t have exactly a quiet city, but we have 
every reason to demand that it shall not crash, bang 
and squawk needlessly. 


Mrs. Catt, Winner 


T the very moment of sending these pages to press 

news comes which our readers will greet with a 

glad Hurrah—as we did. It is the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has been chosen 
as the 1930 winner of the Pictorial Review Achieve- 
ment Award. This award of $5,000 is given annually 
to the American woman who, in the opinion of a board 
of distinguished judges, has contributed most to the 
national life in letters, arts, science, philanthropy or 
social welfare. Until: recently this notable prize has 
been given for work done during the preceding year 
exclusively. A change to the preceding ten years 
brought the whole range of Mrs. Catt’s activities 
within its scope. Journal readers know their splendid 
outline. Long years of leadership for our suffrage, 
climaxing triumphantly in 1920. The organization of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, with other 
long years of service, as its President, in bringing suf- 
frage to the women of other countries too. Responsi- 
bility for the creation of the National League of Wom- 
en Voters and wise counsel throughout its ten years. 
And—the absorbing interest of these later days—her 
unique service to world peace, chiefly through the or- 
ganization of the great women’s groups into the Na- 
tional Committee for the Cause and Cure of War, 
which has brought an informed woman opinion to 
bear on ways to end war and win peace. We con- 
gratulate Mrs. Catt—the judges—the Pictorial—but 
above all, women the world around who have had this 
precious leadership. 





* Xf * 


first time on the October magazine, has had much 

spontaneous approval. ‘“The new cover is simply 
thrilling. No one could help noticing it, and most, I 
believe, will be attracted to it,” came from an absent 
director. Another friend wrote: “Hurrah for ‘the new 
dress’ on the Journal this month. We like it.” 
Opinions about magazine covers differ widely. But 
doesn’t everyone like a change? 


P SHE Journal’s new dress, which appeared for the 
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At the Pan-Pacific 


HERE closed in Honolulu on August twenty-second 

the second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, after 

giving birth to the Pan-Pacific Women’s Associa- 

tion. This new organization is to hold another 

conference in 1933, in the same beautiful city at the 
crossroads of the Pacific—the seat also of the Pan-Pacific 
Union, which is not unlike the Pan-American Union in 
origin, interest, aim and support. 

The most distinguished guest at the Conference was Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, head of the Social Welfare Section of the 
League of Nations, who was sent by the Secretary General 
and was of great help in the Conference in supplying in- 
formation on the opium traffic, and that in women and 
children, besides clarifying and resolving the plan to form 
a permanent organization. There were delegations from 
China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States and representatives from Korea, Samoa, Mex- 
ico. The Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands had a full 
delegation of twenty-six, with representatives of all the racial 
groups therein. 

The Conference opened on August sixteenth, officially 
welcomed by Governor Judd of 
Hawaii and sponsored by Alex- 
ander Hume Ford, secretary of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. The 
program dealt with five topics— 
education, divided into general 
and home economics; health; in- 
dustry; government and _ social 
service. Sessions consisting of 
round tables and forums took up 
the mornings, general meetings 
the evenings, and the afternoons 
were partly given up to enter- 
tainments of the most delightful- 
ly hospitable, beautiful and 
unique nature. Honolulu is so 
enchanting it is hard to work 
there. 

Some striking and interesting 
things emerged from each sec- 
tion. For example, in the 
Orient, in Japan especially, the 
importance of what we call pre- 
school education is recognized 
and being met. Its relation to 
the integrity and continuity of 
the family circle was stressed, 
and the needs of the rural mother 
and housewife were marked as 
pressing and important. Home 


economics, as we term it, came 
to have a much wider connota- 
tion in view of the differences, 








Mrs. Elwood Street, recently appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Social Hygiene 


the needs and circumstances of Oriental and 
lands. 

An inquiry into systems of education seemed to be de- 
manded when an appraisal of what was called the “diminish- 
ing returns” of education was made vivid. Stated briefly, 
this is the failure of an educational system to fit the child 
for the life he must lead. The really notable results and 
inspirations of mass education in China and adult education 
everywhere were a source of great encouragement. 

The need of further study of nutrition and its effect on 
health, in peoples living on a restricted diet and also in trop- 
ical as well as in temperate lands, became apparent before 
any basis for establishing a standard could be arrived at. 
Naturally, there was divergence in standards of maternal 
and infant care, and in every country the need of improve- 
ment and development was stressed. New Zealand has set 
an enviable standard. 

In industry, the rapid mechanization of Oriental countries 
and the hegira of women from the home and. the farm into 
the factory were attested by every country. The help of 
the International Labor Office in these studies and also in 
aiding and bettering the actual 
conditions has been effective, and 
continued cooperation is hoped 
for in arriving at a standard 
terminology. The textile situa- 
tion all over the world was also 
a subject of discussion. 

Social service was a part of 


Polynesian 


every section’s discussions :—in 
fact, it was an_all-embracing 


and all-penetrating subject. The 
main interest that evolved was 
in the family as an entity and 
its adjustments to modern indus- 
trial, economic and social condi- 
tions. These adjustments are 
being made on every economic 
level and are, of course, com- 
plicated by inter-racial relation- 
ships in all the countries of the 
Pacific area. Many of these 
countries have, too, an indigenous 
people governed by a dominant 
race. 

In the government section, 
the outstanding results of the 
discussions were full agreement 
that illegitimacy should cease to 
be a legal disability, in fact, that 
the very word be abolished, and 
that the nationality of a woman 
should not be changed by reason 
of marriage or by a change dur- 
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ing marriage of the nationality of her husband. There was 
a wish to evaluate the results, if any, of the enfranchisement 
of women and there was much interest in the effect of com- 
pulsory voting in Australia. 

As a whole, the Conference resolved many things of prac- 
tical and immediate as well as general import. It was felt 
that other groups and other organizations could greatly help 
by cooperation in achieving the aims of the new Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association. The American group took the op- 
portunity to urge, by letters and resolutions to Senator Bing- 
ham and the Committee on Insular and Territorial Affairs, 
that the women of Hawaii have 
the right of jury service, and 
further, by letters to  Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Secretary 
of State, that the United States 
accept the invitation to the 
League of Nations Commission 
of the opium traffic. — ALICE 
(Mrs. EpGerton) Parsons. 


Other New Chairmen 


R. DOROTHY W. 
DOUGLAS, the new 
chairman of the Commit- 

tee on Women in Industry, is an 
assistant. professor of economics 
at Smith College, and the mother 
of four young children. A 
graduate of Bryn Mawr College 
and Columbia University, she is 
popular as a speaker on unem- 
ployment, the tariff and other 
economic problems contained in 
the League’s program. From 
1927-1930, she held positions as 
chairman of the Committee on 
Living Costs and chairman of 
the Committee on Women in In- 
dustry of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters. She has pub- 
lished a book and various articles 
on minimum wage laws, the cost 
of living for working women 
and other subjects, that have ap- 
peared. in leading journals of economics and _ sociology. 
For a short period Dr. Douglas was a special agent for the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and at another 
time worked on a cost of living survey and helped to draft 
a minimum wage bill for the National Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. Elwood Street, the newly appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Social Hygiene, is a resident of Washington, 
D. C., and a member of the “Voteless League” there. She 
is a graduate of Oberlin College, where she specialized in 
physical education. She first became interested in the League 
of Women Voters while living in St. Louis, was chairman of 
the Organization Department of the St. Louis League and 
later became president of the League in Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. She is the mother of four children and the wife ol 
the director of the Washington Community Chest. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Andrews of Pomfret, Connecticut, has 
been made chairman of the Special Committee on Immigra- 
tion Problems. Long a student of immigration and nat- 
uralization questions, Miss Andrews has followed cases and 
visited naturalization courts in her own state in order to see 
the details of laws as they were applied to individuals. She 
has traveled widely among foreign people and has headed the 
Special Committee on Immigration Problems in the Con- 
necticut League for some time. 
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As Elections Draw Near 


HE sudden appearance of little grey houses on wheels 

on the streets of many cities, placards reading ““POLL- 

ING PLACE” in the windows next to corner grocery 
stores are unfailing signs that Election Day is near. From 
the polling place on the corner to the county courthouse, to 
state legislative halls and to the nation’s capital may seem 
an unimaginable distance to many voters but over it certain 
candidates are scheduled to travel. Thanks to the Nineteenth 
Amendment the question of who those candidates are to be 
is a subject which today concerns 
women as well as men. 

The most inquiring of these 
women are often found in the 
League of Women Voters where 
without regard to party affiliation 
they are acquainting themselves 
with the election issues and the 
position of the candidates in re- 
lation to them. Questionnaires 
which are being used in more 
than twenty state Leagues to gain 
information from candidates for 
the United States Congress, gov- 
ernor, state legislature, and other 
important offices are pertinent to 
the political situation. The fact 
that the questions relate to prob- 
lems on which action is likely to 
follow brings thoughtful answers 
from a very large percentage of 
the candidates. Incumbents con- 
sider it important to state their 
reasons for their past voting rec- 
ord and new aspirants to office 
often ask for material to inform 
themselves. After questionnaires 
have been returned, interviews 
are often arranged so_ that 
League representatives and can- 
didates may exchange views on 
certain legislative and adminis- 
trative problems. The practice 
followed by state and _ local 
Leagues of: publishing answers to 
questionnaires gives to every League member information 
which will help her to know for whom to vote and why. 

In one state the bi-annual League of Women Voters can 
didates’ meeting at which all the candidates for the United 
States Senate and important state offices were invited to speak 
was declared by a leading newspaper to be the “highlight of 
the 1930 campaign.” Ranging from very informal all-day 
gatherings at which every candidate from the congressional 
representatives down to the county coroner will speak, to the 
more elaborate banquet or state meeting at which candidates 
for governor and United States Senate will appear, such 
events occupy an important place on the calendars of Leagues 
all over the county. Partially complete records show that 
over 285 such meetings were held by the League before the 
1928 elections. 

“A Brief Digest Relating to Absentee Voting and Regis- 
tration,” “A Handbook of Pre-Election Activities,’ and “A 
Handy Digest of Election Laws” are publications which the 
National League has made available to supplement the pre- 
election activities of its affiliated Leagues. Wide use of these 
and still wider use throughout the year of the publications 
bearing on important legislative issues indicate that pre-elec- 
tion time finds many women aware of vital problems and 
prepared to vote accordingly. 
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NLY a scholar thoroughly familiar 

with three centuries of American 
history and a master of prose could have 
written “Uhe Adams Family.” Added 
to rich knowledge there is a penetrating 
philosophy of American history. The 
pattern of the book is woven on a larger 
loom than that used for the majority 
of biographies crowding the bookshops 
today. James Truslow Adams has por- 
trayed vivid historical personalities and 
made clear the social forces playing 
upon these personalities. 

The author is a Virginian and in no 
way related to the family about which 
he writes, but in his own political 
thought he is in entire harmony with 
the truly aristocratic temper of the 
Massachusetts Adamses, their independ- 
ence of judgment and action, the in- 
tegrity of their intellectual standards, 
and their unwillingness, in the words 
of John Quincy Adams, to be “palsied 
by the will of our constituents.” 

Never before in American and _sel- 
dom in European literature has the 
character of a family been so powerfully 
analyzed. John Adams, second Presi- 
dent; John Quincy Adams, diplomat 
and President; Charles Francis Adams, 
diplomat and internationalist, as arbiter 
of the Alabama claims; Henry Adams, 
citizen of the world, scholar and writer 
—all are here. To the student of 
American history and literature the book 
is a joy from beginning to end. M. K. 


NEW anarrative poem by Edward 

Arlington Robinson is an event. 
Unfortunately “The Glory of the 
Nightingales” is only a mild bonbon for 
the readers who have been enchanted by 
the sombre beauty of “Tristram,” who 
have mourned over “‘Cavenders’ House” 
and felt their scalps tingle with the 
macabre fantasy of “The Man Who 
Died Twice.” Here are all the familiar 
Robinson traits-—that involved beauty of 
sonorous phrase, that subtle psychology, 
that sense of characterization which is 


almost eerie in the fashion it has of 
penetrating to the heart of things. Here 


is that wedding of plot and people and 
poetry that Robinson does with such 
superb skill. It is like him to have 
chosen so melodious a title for so dour 
a theme. This would be a splendid 


piece of work if another man had done 
it, but there is no use blinking the fact 
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Dorothy Canfield 


that it is not Robinson at his best. 
Lovers of his poetry will want to read 
it, as one delights in an imperfect sketch 
of Cézanne’s, or an idea of Goya’s that 
did not quite come off. But people who 
have yet to make his acquaintance will 
do better to read first his earlier poems. 
M. A. 


I\ “The Deepening Stream” Dorothy 
Canfield shows once more not only 
her ability as a novelist but her sound 
sense of human values. As always, she 
writes about people who are worth 
knowing, engaged, as is Matey in this 
book, in learning “how to be a human 
being.” Mlatey’s childhood was unhappy 
because, beneath an over smooth surface, 
there was a constant strain of dissension 
between her father and mother, both ego- 
tistic and vain. Mlatey’s sensitive child 
mind was wounded, but not fatally. For 
her there was the revelation of what 
family life free from dramatics and bick- 
ering might be, in a year spent with a 
French family, the Vinets. Later came 
her marriage to a young bank clerk of 
Quaker blood in a sleepy Hudson River 
village—Adrian Fort, as honest and 
candid in spirit as herself—and the be- 
ginnings of a comradeship through 
which, with her motherhood, her quiet 
life grew rich and deep. When the war 
came, the ties both had with France 
drew Adrian and Matey across, Adrian 
into the ambulance service, Matey into 
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Vinets. 


her beloved 
This picture of relief work in Paris and 
of an American’s mingled feelings as she 
watched her countrymen is unusual and 


relief work with 


poignant. Afterward, Adrian and 
Matey, deeply questioning the war and 
their part in it, came home to their sleepy 
village, to an unadventurous, richly sat- 
istying family life, built on honesty and 
shared work and love. “The Decpen- 
ing Stream’ is a good novel, well worth 
a leisurely reading of its nearly four hun- 
dred pages. 


MOST timely publication in con- 
A nection with our many present 
commissions and organizations on law 
enforcement is the study of “Criminal 
Justice In America” by Roscoe Pound. 
Legal training is not needed by the 
reader to follow intelligently the analy- 
sis of the problem of criminal justice and 
the difficulties involved. The writer, 
Dean of the Harvard Law School and 
a scholar in the history of law, describes 
clearly our inheritance from England, 
the adjustment of English law to Amer- 
ican conditions in the nineteenth century, 
and the situation in criminal justice 
today. Especially fine is the presenta- 
tion of the need for “preventive justice” 
in American life. 


N “Years of Grace’, the first long 

novel by Margaret Ayer Barnes, we 
have one of those full-bodied books that 
move leisurely over a long span of years, 
charming us not only with an interesting 
story but with developing characteriza- 
tions of a score of people. Yet the book 
remains Jane Ward’s story, the Jane 
Ward whom we first meet when she is 
a school girl growing up in Chicago in 
the nineties, whom we follow through 
her first idealistic love affair, through 
her marriage to a typical son of typical 
Bostonians, through her deep and dis- 
turbing love for the husband of one of 


(Continued on page 48) 


The Adams Family (Adams): Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1930. $2.00 

The Glory of the Nightingales (Robinson): 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

The Deepening Stream (Canfield) : 
court, Brace, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Criminal Justice in America 
Holt, N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Years of (Barnes): 
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Saluting 
Children’s Book Week 


By Sopnie L. GoLpsMitri 


Books For LiTTLE CHILDREN 
Three to Six Years of Age 


“Pillicock Hill’’ Verses by Herbert 
Asquith. Music by Alec Rowley. 
Illustrations by A. H. Watson. 


An original and inspiriting collection of 
songs for children. The melodies are un- 
hackneyed and the words interesting and 
pointed. The illustrations are excellent, 
and reminiscent of Shepard, Birch and 
Rackham. (Oxford University Press, 
$2.50.) 


“When the Root Children Wake Up.” 
A Picture Book by Sibylle v. Olfers. 
Text by Helen Dean Fish. 

This English version of a beloved Ger 
man picture book, which in its original 
language has long been a favorite, should 
meet with a large and grateful audience. 
The famous illustrations have never 
ceased to fascinate, and the story of the 
annual emergence of the tiny brown “root 
children” into brilliantly colored flowers is 
one of unfailing charm. (Stokes, $1.50.) 
“The Nutcracker of Nuremberg,” by 

Alexandre Dumas pére. Illustrated by 

silhouettes cut by Else Hasselriis. 

Translated by Grace Gingras. 

This absurdly charming fairy tale with 
its flavor of an older and more formal 
period bears the unmistakable imprint of 
one of the most famous of all story- 
tellers. Its characters would be strongly 
silhouetted even without the aid of the 
artist, but her’ unique work adds greatly 
to the appeal of the book. (Robert Mc- 
Bride & Co., $2.50.) 


“d Good Little Dog.” Text by Anne 
Stoddard. Pictures by Elmer and 
Berta Hader. 

This little book possesses the chief 
requisites of appeal for small children, ex- 
cepting color in the illustrations. The 
text is large and clear, with pictures by 
two of the best loved of children’s illus- 
trators. The story of how Bingo is cured 
of his prejudice against Matilda, the doll, 
is simply and appropriately told. (Cen- 
tury, $1.00.) 
Penny Whistle.” Written and Pictured 

by Erick Berry. 

This is a most unusual and original 
combination of an elementary music les- 
son, a story and a picture book. No more 
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alluring teachers than Penny Whistle, 
Mary the Parrot, Little Yalla Bird, etc., 
in their brilliant colorings and vivid char- 
acterizations, could be found. (Macmillan, 


$1.00. ) 


Books FoR SOMEWHAT OLDER CHILDREN 
Six to Ten Years 


‘“Mugel the Giant,’ by Paul Gartner. 
Illustrated by Rolf Wolf. Trans- 
lated from the German by Whittaker 
Chambers. 

The proportions between the huge 
giant and the petted little princess are 
used effectively in an amusing little story 
reminiscent of Stockton. The illustrations 
are unusually large, and in the lavish style 
of German tradition. (Longmans, Green, 


$2.00. ) 


“The Five Children,” by E. V. Nesbit. 

Three long stories which manage, by 
the author’s art, to appear entirely too 
short. They involve as lovable and enter- 
taining a group of children, and as hu 
morously convincing adventures, as may be 
found in the range of classics for children. 
(Coward McCann, $5.00.) Junior Lit- 
erary Guild Selection. 


“A Baker's Dozen,” by 


Davis. 


Mary Gould 


This is a selection of stories made by 
one of the best-loved of the New York 
Public Library story-tellers. Miss Davis, 
in this tested collection, has appealed to 
children’s insatiable appetite for fantasy, 
sentiment, and particularly humor. The 
stories are by Lawrence Housman, Marie 
Shedlock, Charles Finger, etc. (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.00.) Junior Literary Guild 
Selection. 


“Patchwork Plays,” by Rachel Field. 

A practiced hand presents to young 
actors and actresses plays which will sat- 
isfy them in subject matter, wording and 
action. Polly Patchwork, whose play gives 
the book its title, has already been taken 
to the hearts of children in one of Miss 
Field’s previous books, but the other plays 
are entirely new, and as refreshing as 
their many predecessors. (Doubleday, 
Doran, $1.25.) 


“Early Moon,’ by Carl Sandburg. 
Decorations by James Daugherty. 
Admirers of Sandburg will find, in this 

collection of blank verse, typical examples 

of his style and his interpretation of every- 
day things and events. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50. ) 


“Tales of a Grandmother,” by George 
Sand. Translated by Margaret 
Bloom. Illustrated by Harold Hess. 


These beautiful stories are full of ideal- 
ism and the love of natural beauties, and 
possess all the charm of the French fairy- 
tale school. The leisurely narratives are 
never sensational, but exquisitely con- 
structed and of unfailing interest. The 
translation is exceptionally well done. 
(Lippincott, $2.50.) Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. 





“Stories of the Youth of Artists,’ by 
Mary Newlin Roberts. Illustrated 
by Constance Whittemore. 

Painters from Van Dyck to Whistler 
are here shown in interesting aspects of 
their youthful days, struggling to fulfill 
their ambitions. One meets Albrecht 
Diirer and his stern father; Guido Reni, 
escaping the career of court musician, and 
many more great artists at telling stages 
of their careers. (Crowell, $2.50.) 


Books for Older Boys and Girls will be 


reviewed next month. 





A Study of Unemployment 
in Prosperous Times 


SOME FOLKS 
WON'T WORK 


CLINCH CALKINS 


“Unemployment of those able 
and willing to work is perhaps 
the gravest indictment of the 
social order, and never have 
individual cases been presented 
with more validity than in this 
volume by Clinch Calkins.”— 


JANE ADDAMS. 


“From 30 cities, from 100 occu- 
pations, the setthkement workers 
of the country have gathered 
this testimony on unemploy- 
ment. And Clinch Calkins has 
made a moving epic of it—with 
the arresting interest of fiction.” 


—PAUL KELLOGG. 


At bookstores or postpaid, $1.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








PLAYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for our iatest FREE catalogue des- 
cribing thousands of short and fuil length 
plays, including latest Broadway successes, 
for colleges, schools, clubs, societies, 
churches, etc. 

Selected List of SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
Send for this special booklet describing 
over one hundred plays particularly adapt- 
ed and recommended for amateur produc- 
tion. These plays have proved successful 
in high schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 
societies and wherever else they have been 
produced. 

Fill i in this coupon and mail today. 


SAMUEL . FRENCH, 


25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., or 

811 W. 7th St, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free of charge: 

[] Complete new catalogue. 

_] Selected List of Successful Plays 


PE Kdinsdsndadavaweneaeined 











When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








Courtesy of B, Altman & Co. 
Tinted glass on lavender damask, lilacs and tall candles give this table charm as well 
as dignity—and in the modern manner 


DRESSING THE CLUBHOUSE TABLE 


By Louise DUNN AMBROSE 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 


and home. 


It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 


buying and management. Articles have been published on dining room 


management, cleaning, wallpapers, etc. 


The article this month is by a 


specialist in table decoration 


ERY early in the planning for 

clubhouse decoration and furnish- 

ings the question of such impor- 
tant details as silver, linen, china and 
glass comes up for decision. 

Obviously, the purchase of these din- 
ing room essentials calls for an ensemble 
plan. Each article should. be bought 
with some relation to the other articles 
in mind. It is no longer enough simply 
to buy glassware, china and linen be- 
cause they are beautiful; in addition to 
being beautiful, they must harmonize 
with each other and with the dining 
room in which they are to be used. 

The white tablecloth of damask, over 
a good silence cloth, has always been 
the conventional covering for the dinner 
table, and a fine white damask is safe 
for any sort of formal or informal en- 
tertainment. It is adaptable to every 
decorative scheme and is a very neces- 
sary part of the club’s equipment. But 
to stop here is to close one’s eyes to the 
fascinating possibilities of the tablecloths 
in pastel tones that are beginning to 
come into general use. These colored 


tablecloths demand glassware that will 
harmonize or effectively contrast. They 


afford limitless scope for working out 
unusual and interesting color combina- 
tions. Therefore, in equipping the club 
with linen for dinners, the white table- 
cloth should be furnished in the quantity 
needed by the size of the membership; 
and then for a distinct change, to be used 
on special occasions, there should be one 
large cloth and napkins in pale orchid 
and another set in pale green or maize. 
Each of these colors will combine with 
almost any color of glass or decoration. 

For a large banquet cloth the new 
church linen is extremely attractive. It 
is a linen formerly made exclusively for 
churches, sheer but not so fine as hand- 
kerchief linen. This is combined with 
all sorts of lace, or is just embroidered. 
It is very effective for a change from 
white damask, but too luxurious for use 
except on special occasions. 

For lunch, runners and doilies are 
smart and can be bought in all sorts of 
shapes, colors and sizes. Unless the oc- 
casion is very informal, runners and 
doilies are never used for dinner. Some 
care is necessary to make sure that nap- 
kins match the runners and doilies in 
tone and general style, as these do not 
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invariably come in sets. If a tablecloth 
is preferred for lunch, there are all sorts 
of bright-colored lunch cloths, as well as 
white, with lovely designs. It is inter- 
esting to carry out the decorative color 
of the dining room in the lunch cloths, 
making’ an effective ensemble. There is 
a new color this fall, a color between 
peach and pink, very near a coral, which 
is distinctly unusual. 

Tea cloths also must be bought in 
quantity. The plain white hemstitched 
kind is best for general use, but a variety 
of tea cloths in color makes a pleasant 
change. Tray cloths of all sizes are an- 
other necessity. 

Covers for bridge tables are needed 
and should be of strong linen. Some- 
times card table covers have small deco- 
rations in one corner, which add a little 
variety. 


Beautiful Earthenware 
C HINA has changed more than any 


other table article. Today the 
manufacturers have copied in earthen- 
ware the beautiful shapes formerly made 
only in the finer English bone, French 
and Bavarian chinas, and have developed 
different shades of warm ivory bodies, 
from pale to deepest écru. The result 
is that earthenware has become extreme- 
ly popular; first, because of the artistic 
improvement on the old clumsy shapes, 
and, second, because of the possibility of 
having several sets for the price of one 
bone china set. 

Fashions in table decorations now in- 
clude all periods and all designs: gold 
bands, floral decorations, bands of dif- 
ferent colors with floral designs, and 
modern china, severe in shape, with a 
mere dash of a design to give it interest. 
The earthenware comes at all prices, 
and the selection is so large and really 
beautiful that the only difficulty is to 
make a choice. Platinum bands as a 
decoration are especially liked, because 
they do not tarnish. It is suggested that 
if the set has a floral design, the service 
plate should be quite plain, with bands 
of some sort and probably a faint deco- 
ration; but if the china is plain, the serv- 
ice plate may be very decorative. 


The Complete Equipment 


OR the entire equipment of the din- 
ing room, the following china will 
be needed: Service plates, soup plates, 
bouillon cups, dinner plates, entrée 
or lunch plates, bread and butter plates, 
salad and dessert plates (which may be 
the same size as the entrée plates). tea- 
cups and after-dinner coffee cups. Three 
times as many lunch plates as other 
plates should be purchased for serving 
lunches and suppers. 
Vegetable dishes, platters 
round plates for chops are, 
the serving dishes necessary. 


and large 
of course, 


Teapots, 
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cream pitchers, sugar bowls, small plates 
and cake and sandwich plates are needed 
for the serving of afternoon tea. 

A number of questions are constantly 
asked about formal dinner etiquette. One 
of the most usual is “Are bread and 
butter plates used for a formal dinner?” 
Today they are very often used, but not 
long ago they would have been thought 
too informal for a dinner. However, 
since the comfort of the guest is the first 
consideration of the hostess, she usually 
feels that the bread-and-butter service is 
a rather pleasant addition to the table. 

In the selection of glassware, the 
sturdy goblet, with a rather short, heavy 
stem and good-sized bowl, or the water 
tumbler, is recommended. The latter is 
preferred by many people and is quite 
as correct for dinner as the goblet. The 
goblet is rather more graceful than the 
tumbler and is more decorative: it looks 
especially well for very formal and 
elaborate dinners, and for that reason 
is a valuable adjunct to the table deco- 
rations. However, the whole question 
of tumblers and goblets is a mere matter 
of preference. The crystal glass is, of 
course, the most adaptable for any deco- 
rations. There are also many beautiful 
colors that combine well with other 
shades, and those that harmonize with 
the decoration of the dining room should 
be selected. Amethyst is probably the 
most adaptable color in glass and is rec- 
ognized as the newest shade. Amber 
and green also combine well with other 
colors. Colored stemware with uncol- 
ored bases, it might be noted, is generally 
cheaper than all colored glass. 


The Glassware Needed 


HE following glass articles will be 

needed: Goblets, water tumblers. 
iced tea glasses, small seltzer glasses for 
tomato or clam cocktails and for orange 
juice, sherbet glasses, finger bowls with 
plates, all sorts of dishes for celery, 
olives, nuts, candy, and large bowls 
for fruit and flowers. There is some- 
times a preference for glass dessert plates. 
When brilliant orange or red is used, a 
decided. lift is given to the close of the 
meal, and the table takes on a charming 
and sophisticated air. 

The silver should be of a plain, con- 
ventional pattern, so that if the member- 
ship of the club increases more silver 
of the same kind can be purchased. The 
silver required includes: Oyster forks, 
luncheon forks and knives, dinner forks 
and knives, small bread-and-butter 
knives, salad forks, soup spoons, dessert 
spoons, teaspoons, coffee spoons and serv- 
ing spoons and forks. Meat knives in 
stainless steel are a desirable addition. 
Twice as many luncheon forks as dinner 
forks may be purchased, so that they can 
be used for salad and dessert. If the 
club is just purchasing its table silver, 
It can take advantage of the new styles, 





which in an amusing way parallel the 
changes in dress. Some of them stress 
much longer lines, particularly of the 
blade. 

The large silver pieces should be 
selected with a view to their usefulness. 
The water pitchers should have wide 
mouths, and the pouring qualifications of 
the small coffee pots and teapots should 
be carefully considered. If the club 
wishes to invest in extra platters, good 
silver plate holds the heat and is most 
serviceable. The covers for toast, muf- 
fins or any hot plates should also be of 
silver or other selected metal. Pyrex 
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will effectively take the place of silver 
in serving many hot dishes. 

-Instead of silver, many clubs are now 
equipped with chromium ware, which 
does not tarnish and is made in very 
attractive shapes and patterns. The 
new pewter that does not tarnish is also 
being used for many different purposes, 
even for the entire table service. The 
decorative qualities of pewter are being 
recognized because of the graceful 
shapes of the bowls and candlesticks. 

Beautiful candelabra, with stems 
about ten inches high and holding three 
candles, are very decorative placed at 





Use yout lelephone for Shopping... 


It Saves ‘Time 






























































The telephone is your personal 
doorway to stores that may be miles 
away . to children away at 
school . . . to friends in other cities 


7 vy v 


You read an advertisement of an article 
‘for sale in a store that may be a long way 
from home. Your telephone takes you 
there in a jiffy. A few minutes’ conversa- 
tion... and the article has been ordered. 
You have saved a wearying trip, and have 
the time to devote to something else. 


For people who live in suburban com- 
munities and out in the country, tele- 
phone shopping is especially useful. 


Your telephone takes you anywhere, 
quickly, easily and inexpensively . 
to children who are away . . . to friends in 
other cities . . . to the “folks back home."’ 


There are two kinds of out-of-town 
calls: person-to-person—when you ask the 
operator to summon a specific person to 
the telephone—and 
when you will talk with any one who 
answers. The latter are cheaper. For 
instance, the day station-to-station rate 
to most places 75 miles away is only 
50 cents. And during the evening and 
night periods, the station-to-station rates 


station-to-station— 


are even lower. 
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intervals on a long dinner table. 
Candles, no matter how attractive the 
holders, are never used except when 
needed for light. The late tea table, 
the dinner table and the supper table 
take on a much softer glow in candle- 
light. The candlestick or candelabrum 
may be of silver, china, glass, pewter, 
brass, chromium or even wood, and. be 
lovely. Placing candles in other rooms 
of the club, as well as in the dining 
room, adds greatly to the decoration. A 
great many people prefer brass candle- 
sticks but do not use them on account 
of the constant cleaning involved. 
However, a lacquer for brass that does 
not tarnish has been developed, so that 
brass is coming back into use, to a great 
extent, because its brightness adds so 
much to the general attractiveness of the 
room. 

Decorative pieces for flowers and fruit 
call for careful attention. The glass 
bowl with its glitter and brilliance is 
often preferred to the metal bowl. Glass 


bowls can be had in all colors and 
shapes. For the long table the long, 


narrow dish with its own flower holder 
is extremely useful; round bowls or 
small vases are used on most smaller 
tables. Tall glass vases are used on very 
long tables, at large dinners when guests 
are talking to the people beside them and 
not across the table. 

Silver bowls and candlesticks are al- 
ways lovely together on a table and can 
be had in a wide variety of different 
sizes and patterns. 


This article on the decorative side of 
table accessories will be followed in the 
December number by an article on cer- 
tain practical matters concerning linen, 
silver, china and glass, written by Julia 


W. Bingham. 


Club Notes 
ALLYING to an appeal to “cut 


costs,” the members of the. Chicago 
Women’s City Club have been follow- 
ing the “self-service” example of the 
San Francisco Women’s City Club and 
for nearly a year two volunteers daily, 
attired in rose-colored crepe aprons, have 
assisted in the dining room. 


A UNIQUE program method has been 
originated by the Germantown (Pa.) 
Woman's Club. This fall each meeting 
has become “a living magazine.” Speak- 
ers, or “contributors” as they are called, 
present “articles” for various “depart- 
ments” of Current Events, Music Notes, 
Theatre Tidbits, Poetry, Home Hints, 
Book Bits, Art and Artists, Mirth and 
Merriment, for each of which an 
“editor” has been appointed. Not every 


department can be heard from every 
month and a “Time Keeper” keeps strict 
watch on length of “articles.” 








STATE universities find that club- 
women make wide use of their extension 
divisions. Mrs. Mary Asbury McKay, 
head of the Department of Public In- 
formation of the University of Missouri 
Extension Division, reports that nowa- 
days clubwomen are requesting material 
on international relations, child labor, 
organization of state departments. The 
Woman’s Club Service of the University 
of Kentucky furnishes clippings, of 
which thousands are on file, under the 
standardized subjects of all federated 
club work; edits a column on _ pro- 
grams in the State Federation magazine; 
lends books, pictures and Victrola rec- 
ords, and supplies speakers from the 
University faculty. Mrs. W. T. Laf- 
ferty is the secretary. A recent exten 
sion division at Pittsburgh Academy 
links up its courses with the project of 
the National Education Association and 
the State and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for “the right use of 
leisure.” One unusual course it offers is 
on the arts of dining, conversation and 
dress, called ‘Art in Social Life.” 


Republican 
(Continued from page 23) 


United States Housing Corporation; 
Mrs. Frank N. Mann, appointed to the 
Board of Advisers, Federal Institution 
for Women where are already two 
women appointed by President Coolidge ; 
Mabel F. Rewman, member Board of 
Review on Immigration; Myrtle Tan- 
ner Blacklidge, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, Illinois; Dr. Amy Stannard, 
member Parole Board created by the last 
Congress; Caroline B. Wittpenn, Com- 
missioner, International Prison Com- 
mission, a place hitherto held by a man. 

Recent appointments bring the num- 
ber of women Collectors of Customs 
to five (President Coolidge named the 
first two), with a woman, Miss Sophie 
McCord, in the office of United States 
Appraiser of Merchandise at St. Louis 
—also a presidential appointment. Presi- 
dent Coolidge also appointed the first 
woman to the Federal Judiciary, Gene- 
vieve R. Cline, Judge of the United 
States Customs Court. 

Ruth B. Shipley and Miss Emma 
Wold rendered noteworthy service as 
official representatives to the Conference 
on Codification of International Law at 
The Hague. 

Superior ability, good workmanship, 
noteworthy achievement, unselfish ideals, 
high endeavor of whatever sort—these 
cannot escape the President’s searching 
gaze. He will find them out and set 
them a task in the nation’s business. 

Such vision and such constructive 
leadership on the part of the President 
can not fail to appeal to American 
women and move them to support his 
program by electing Republican Con- 
gressional candidates in November. 
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“City Nerves” 
(Continued from page 25) 


work or reading about an hour before 
bed time and, if the environment per- 
mits, to take a short stroll out-of-doors, 
or, in other circumstances, to do some 
household puttering, will allow a toning 
down of the mental tension and. so the 
individual will fall asleep more easily. 
A slow, lazy, tepid. bath (not hot—this 
is stimulating and wakening), soaking 
ten minutes or so, a cup of hot malted 
milk or cow’s milk with two crackers, 
and a warm bed will put most of us to 
sleep, provided we are not worrying over 
some knotty problem of tomorrow. 

A dark handkerchief or some dark 
material folded and laid across the eyes, 
or better still a simple eye mask of black 
velvet ribbon fastened around the head 
with tape, will keep out excessive light 
and so prolong the period of sleep for 
those who waken easily under light. 
Cotton wool, twisted into a small plug 
and pressed lightly into the external 
opening of the ear canal, will serve to 
muffle sound. This cotton should never 
be pushed in but should merely act as a 
stopper in the outer ear. An avoidance 
of stimulants after lunch also makes a 
difference in the ease and celerity with 
which people fall asleep, many light 
sleepers not being able to take even 
afternoon tea. 


The Successful City Type 


The successful city type tends to be- 
come more and more alert, capable of 
quick adjustments and. nervous. ‘These 
characteristics, one knows, are necessary 
to mere continuance of life on the city 
streets. They can also be sharpened into 
an apprehensive, jerky, desperate at- 
titude that snaps under excessive strain. 
So all things that increase this nervous 
tendency should be avoided entirely, as 
coffee after dinner. Too much meat, 
too much work, too many overlapping 
engagements, too many telephone calls, 
too many cigarettes, coca-colas, coffees, 
stimulants, all “fray our nerves” and 
make us ready to “jump out of our 
skins’ at some sudden affront. And 
these sudden affronts, like a thousand 
pin pricks, jabbing our awareness of the 
city’s ugliness, of its lack of peace, cour- 
tesy, leisure, graciousness, keep us in a 
continual turmoil. 

In this emotional impasse we might 
relieve our mental tension by working 
actively with some city betterment 
league, by making the condition of the 
city a real issue in local politics. And 
then we must focus our attention on 
something other than the traffic, the 
crowds. 

There is still a blue sky, blue as the 
bluest Mediterranean, shining behind the 
silver towers, and a wind that ruffles 
the colored scarves of the women. 
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DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


An Expert Service for Clubhouse and Home. Let Us Solve 


Your Buying Problems of All Kinds. 


See Full An- 


nouncement on the Back Cover 


By BARBARA AYER 


N autumn event of 
A particular interest 

to Decorating and 
Shopping was the open- 
ing of the Altman Gal- 
lery of Interiors. This 
panorama of rooms and 
suites, perfect in every 
detail, has been built 
and executed for per- 
manence. It represents 
a vast variety of pe- 
riods, styles, types and 
treatments in walls, 
floorings, fixtures, fur- 





people wove into rugs 
the expression of their 
affections, their yearning 
for beauty, their love of 
color. They wrought 
colorful memoirs te- 
cording drab events of 
tamily history, they im- 
mortalized their favorite 
dogs and cats. 


It is remarkable that 
much of this atmosphere 
of the past is to be found 
in modern reproductions 
of the old hooked rugs. 


nishings, draperies and The ‘Bigelow - Sanford 
floor coverings. The Carpet Company makes 
carpets and rugs dis- Directoire powder room exact replicas of the 


played are as varied in 
kind as the interiors in 
which they are used. Sturdy hooked rugs 
find themselves at home in Early Amer- 
ican settings; delicate Aubusson rugs 
adorn Louis XVI rooms; beautiful orien- 
tals are charming in many places. A 
Directoire powder room is so enchanting 
that I have had it photographed for you. 
The window is festooned in green satin 
and provides vivid and exquisite contrast 
to the camel broadloom carpeting. 


AST month we discussed Early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture, stressing 
its adaptability to modern American 
homes and clubs. For these American 
settings the hodked rug or carpet proves 


the perfect floor covering. It is su 
premely suitable because the craft is 
strictly North American. When hooked 


rugs were “rediscovered” some fifteen 
years ago, the finest designs were found in 
New England, to be sure, but also in 
Canada, Nova Scotia and Labrador. 
Generations ago seafaring men from 
these coasts found diversion in weaving 
colorful rags into coarse netting and later 


found warm comfort in the finished 
articles. This explains why many of the 
oldest and best 


examples of orig- 
inal hooked rugs 
have designs of 
boats, fish, shells 
and foaming 
waves. The saga 
of the hooked rug. 
however, was not’ 
to remain a saga 
of the sea. The 
Pastime was intro- 
duced to the fam- 
ilies of these sea- 
men and rapidiy 
grew in popular- 


ity. These simple hooked 


from Altman exhibition 
a 





Early American bedroom with lovely 
rug from Bigelow-Sanford 


choicest designs, even re- 
producing the mellowed 
subtlety of the colors. They have copied 
a beautiful old flower ‘basket design in 
shades of rose, tan and henna, combined 
with black on a background of blue green. 
They make an interesting representative 


of the sea variety, with glorified starfish, 


shells, seaweed and sea anemone. An- 
other charming pattern features the moss 
rose. Ali have that quality that comple- 
ments the simple, comfortable character 
of old American furniture. 


I T may seem a far cry from the 
hooked rug of North America’s early 
days to the sophisticated elegance of ori- 
ental creations of the opulent fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. I find a kinship, how- 
ever, in the excellence of their modern re- 
productions. The enterprise and skill of 
the American manufacturer of today have 
bridged many gaps. Outstanding among 
these manutacturers is the Mohawk Car- 
pet Company. They have made it possible 
for The Many to enjoy what was once the 
prerogative of The Distinguished Minor- 
ity. Modest establishments today are 
adorned with Mohawk replicas whose 
originals are in art museums and private 
collections all over 
the world. Their 
designs go back to 
the earliest re- 
corded motifs and 
emblems. To the 
twentieth century 
these beautiful re- 
productions bring 
some of the rich- 
ness of an ancient 
era of splendor. 
We are at your 
service. Address, 
Woman’s Journal, 
171 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
IN COLOR 


for the Clubhouse 


—in the home 


Your maids will be smartly 
and appropriately dressed in 
uniforms of colored lustered 
rayon, to harmonize with the 
furnishings. 


Dix-Make Uniforms wash 
perfectly, and are so well 
made and carefully tailored 
that they keep their original 
attractiveness _ indefinitely. 
They are always a credit to 
your home or your organiza- 
tion. 


Write department W-11 for 
new catalog. 


Model 333. Washable Rayon in black, 
green, grey, blue, orchid, henna, tan 
and maize. Collar and cuffs of bias 
fold organdy with thread lace edge. 
$6.00. 


No. 233. Apron to match, $1.59. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 
Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue New York 





When writing to Henry A. Dix Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








The Lady Lobbyist 
(Continued from page 13) 


finally, in bringing his remarks to a 
close, he glanced up to the gallery, where 
the women interested in the bill were 
sitting, and quoted from the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet. The Senate 
howled with delight and the women 
tried not to look worried or embarrassed. 
Fortunately the senator failed to impress 
the members and the bill was passed. 

At this stage in the career of a bill 
the work done prior to the opening of 
the legislature is often invaluable. The 
questionnaire is of the greatest assistance 
in recalling to the minds of many legis- 
lators the fact that, before election, they 
had promised to support the women’s 
measures. A child welfare bill was saved 
a short time ago, when it came up for 
engrossment, by the quick wit of the 
woman who was working for its pas- 
sage. She had sent out the questionnaire 
and had interviewed candidates long be- 
fore the primaries. Mr. Brown had not 
only promised to support the bill but 
had signed one of the questionnaires to 
this effect. Imagine her surprise when 
the roll was called to hear him vote 
against it. The bill was defeated by 
that one vote. This woman rushed 
over to her office, searched through her 
files for his questionnaire and, when the 


House took its luncheon recess, con- 
fronted Mr. Brown with his signed 
statement in favor of the bill. ‘Mr. 


Brown,” she said, ‘“what would the peo- 
ple of your district think if they knew 
you had promised one thing in writing 
and then deliberately repudiated it?” 
Mr. Brown no doubt felt like the poor 
lil ’possum up a tree, with the ole 
hound dogs yapping below, but never- 
theless the bill was reconsidered that 
afternoon and passed—the delinquent 
gentleman contributing the necessary 
vote for its passage. 


The Final Battle 


A whole volume could be written of 
thrilling experiences connected with the 
third reading and final passage of bills, 
for this is the time when the enemy 
makes its final stand, and with back to 
the wall fights desperately for the defeat 
of these measures. A few years ago in 
one of the agricultural states the women 
had been most successful in getting their 
bill through the House—and in the Sen- 
ate as far as the third reading and final 
passage. Eighteen votes were needed for 
the required constitutional majority but 
for nearly two months the women were 
never able to get more than seventeen 
in the Senate chamber at the same time. 
It seemed that by some kind of prear- 
ranged plan a senator whose vote was 
necessary to pass the bill was always 
absent. Senator Slay, who had always 





supported the women’s measures most 





loyally, becoming thoroughly disgusted 
with the unnecessary delays in the Sen- 
ate had gone back to his farm, first tell- 
ing his colleagues that when they finally 
got down to business and needed him he 
would return. The women decided they 
must get in touch with Senator Slay and 
urge him to come back and supply the 
necessary eighteenth vote. 

In order to take the opposition by 
surprise they kept their plans secret, and 
only a few who were absolutely trust- 
worthy, knew that their bill was to be 
called from the calendar the next morn- 
ing for third and final passage. 


A Senator to the Rescue 


They called Senator Slay on the 
long distance ‘phone and told him of 
the emergency. “You can count upon 
me,” he said. ‘My wife will drive me 
over to the Junction tonight for the 
midnight train and | will be in my seat 
tomorrow morning ready for the fire- 
works.” And sure enough the fireworks 
were all set for the grand finale. Sen- 
ator Slay, upon his arrival, was kept in 
hiding by the women, for they feared 
that, with their eighteen votes in evi- 
dence, something might be done to ruin 
their plans. (In a neighboring state in 
a similar situation one of the senators 
had been kidnaped.) 

When the Senate convened that morn- 
ing the entire opposition was there and, 
of course, only the usual seventeen votes 
for the women. The roll was called, 
and when the clerk was about halfway 
through the list, Senator Slay, looking 
like the cat that had just swallowed the 
canary, walked into the chamber, in time 
to cast the additional vote needed for 
the passage of the bill. The Senate was 
in an uproar, but the wily senators had 
been defeated at their own game and 
had to take their medicine. 

There is no question that lobbying is 
a legitimate undertaking. The duties 
and responsibilities of a legislator are so 
great, requirements on his time so ex- 
hausting, that it would be a physical im- 
possibility for him to inform himself in- 
telligently on the merits of all bills he 
must vote upon. With thousands of 
bills introduced at every session of the 
legislatures there must be some agency 
upon which he can depend for informa- 
tion concerning some of them. This is 
the lobbyist’s legitimate function. 

Every woman I have ever met who 
is a bit interested in legislation thinks 
she would make a good lobbyist—until 
she tries it. If I were to pick a woman 
with the qualities necessary for a good 
lobbyist she would be chosen by the 
process of elimination. 

A woman with a superior manner 
would never do, for men—and women 
too, for that matter—resent that type. 
A senator one session was driven nearly 
distracted by this type of woman who 
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appeared every week in the interest of 
the bill we were trying to get passed, 
After a particularly hectic day when we 
had had to undo everything this woman 
had done, the senator turned to me and 
said, ‘“Miss Ames, if you want this bill 
passed for Heaven’s sake keep that wom- 
an at home.” 

A woman who is impressionable and 
subject to flattery is very dangerous, for 
she can actually be convinced that cer- 
tain legislators are supporting her bills, 
until the roll is called, when, much to 
her sorrow, she finds she has_ been 
tricked. A woman of this type ‘was sent 
to interview a member of the lower 
house on a bill providing jury service for 
women. She was a friend of his family 
so we thought she might have some in- 
fluence with him. We provided her with 
all the facts, telling her he was respon- 
sible for keeping the bill in committee. 
When she returned she was beaming and 
told us we had been misinformed as to 
the attitude of this member, that he was 
for our bill and would do everything he 
could to help us! And the following 
week the man once more voted against 
it! 

The best type of lobbyist is a woman 
who has a pleasing personality and is a 
good mixer, yet one who can maintain 
the necessary amount of dignity; one 
who never threatens yet sticks firmly to 
her demands, and above everything else, 
a woman with a sense of humor. Add 
to these the sublety of the serpent and 
the harmlessness of the dove and the 
combination is perfect. 


Ticker Tape 
(Continued from page 21) 

From her experience with women of all 
types, of means large and small, she re- 
ported in all the stress of the last year 
but one bitter experience; and the cause 
of that was a woman whom she con- 
sidered not really normal. 

Casting it into the merest insignifi- 
cance was instance after instance of wom- 
en who had gone down to devastating 
defeat in the market and arisen to grit 
their teeth and start anew. One of them 
was the wife in a family that had de- 
pended upon the stock market to main- 
tain a style of living far above its earn- 
ing capacity. When the crash came, the 
husband could be heard afar lamenting 
his ruin; but the wife, who had kept 
the car and other extras on her profits, 
quietly turned about in search of the first 
job she’d ever contemplated. Another 
woman did likewise, who had depended 
on her stocks not only to carry herself 
but also some real estate that had become 
a liability. One woman, heavily hit in 
the débacle, dropped by just to remark, 
“T took the chance—came in to say it’s 
perfectly all right if it’s all gone.” An- 
other wrote cheerily: “Don’t see why 
you worry so much about the curtailed 
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Cleanliness : 
THE FIRST LESSON 
NLY one out of ten women use 
preparations correctly. It is appalling. 


The contents of a hundred jars and 
bottles will not yield their loveliness to 


you unless each cream and lotion is used 





exactly as it was meant to be. It is like a 
locked tteasure that can be opened only 
with the right key. The key is knowledge. 


In every one of my preparations there 
is beauty — waiting to be: released. Every 
preparation has some unique, carefully de- 
veloped property to bring definite benefit 
to the skin. 


The more closely you adhere to the 
prescribed treatment, the more confident 


you may be of results. 


Your skin should be cleansed as care- 
fully as a fine piece of kid. . . never with 
scrubbing, never with harsh handling ... but 
gently and thoroughly with the finest of 
oils. Only cleansing cream of feathery light- 
ness, that liquefies quickly with the warmth 
of the skin, can penetrate the depth of the 
pores to dislodge dust and powder. Night 
and morning—and whenever you wish to 
refresh your face completely during the 
day, you should follow this program of 


cleansing. 


With a towel or band, secure the hair 
firmly away from the face so that hair-line 
and ears are completely exposed. Squeeze 
a large piece of absorbent cotton out of 
cold water, shape into a pad of convenient 
size. Moisten with Skin Tonic and dip in 
Cleansing Cream. Cleanse from the chin 


upward, paying special attention to the 





creases at either side of the nose 


. VENETIAN VENETIAN ARDENA 
and around the mouth and chin; CLEANSING CREAM SKIN TONIC 


work gently around the eves. Do 


not overlook the neck, which should ELIZABETH ARDEN Large boxof fourrolls $1.50; large package $2.25. 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


=e 





, 99 
leve is a Key to Beauty! 






always be cleansed with up strokes. Re- 
move cleansing cream with Cleansing 
Tissues carefully so as not to stretch the 


skin. 


Squeeze a fresh pad of cotton out of 
cold water, saturate with Skin Tonic and 
commence patting on the neck. Pat from 
the center around to the back on either 
side. Then, from the chin upward to the 
forehead. Continue patting for about five 
minutes, going over the same movements. 


Dry with Cleansing lissues. 


If this is your morning clean-up, your 
skin is now ready for your make-up, which 
should be applied according to the method 


I will describe in a later lesson. 


CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is the peg on which all beauty 
hangs, like a multicolored chiffon gown on 
a crystal hook. 

There is a certain kind of grubby beauty 
which artists like to paint, hut almost no- 
body wants to live with it! And after all 
we are here to he lived with—aren t we— 
let us hope hy the ones we like best! 

When we enter a room, our environ- 
ment enters with us — something which 
surrounds us as perfume surrounds a rose. 
It is created by our minds, our bodies, our 
emotions and our souls. No matter what 
“atmosphere” these create, there should 
stream from us unfailingly the crisp, lift 
ing air of cleanliness. One feels so com- 
fortable and free when one. is very clean— 
clothes, body, face, hair, purpose in life, 
impulses, judgments, dreams— all breath- 


ing out cleanliness. 


in this Lesson Are: 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


A light, feathery cream that liquefies quickly with the 
warmth of the skin and dislodges impurities. It rids the 
skin of dust, powder and excretions, and leaves the skin 
soft and receptive. $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $6.00. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


A mild astringent which firms, tones and whitens the 
skin and brings new life to every cell. Use with and 
after cleansing cream to stimulate circulation and bring 
a glow of natural color to the cheeks. 


85c, $2.00, $3.75, $9.00. 


VENETIAN 
CLEANSING TISSUES 


Softest silky tissues. The sanitary and conve- 
nient way of removing cream. Roll 40 cents. 
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The less I have, the less I'll 


income. 
spend.” 

Helen Slade, financial editor of the 
Independent Woman, finds women 


sportier in real losses than men, but 
much worse over paper losses. Most of 
them are not yet really traders, she feels, 
since they like to hang on to get the 
last cent of profit and make a great fuss 
if they get out too early on an upward 
move. They carry over marketing hab- 
its—what’s the price of eggs today and 
will fruit be cheaper on Saturday ?—get- 
ting excited over fluctuations instead of 
studying trends. 

“Women will watch their stocks race 
right down and close them out without 
saying much about it,” the manager of 
one uptown brokerage branch remarked 
in similar vein, “but just wait and see 
them when a stock they have sold rises 
a tew points higher. It will be a while 
before you hear the end of that.” 


No Tears or Fainting 


Attached to this office, by the way, is 
a charming little boudoir with a deep, 
soft sofa, designed as a place for over- 
whelmed women customers, upon occa- 
sion, to retire for a faint. It has never 
been used in this capacity, but one day 
there were three men in the front room 
in need of such a retreat. Tears and 
fainting, so far as this investigation goes, 
have no part whatsoever in woman’s re- 
lation to stock market vagaries. 

The sportsmanlike behavior of women 
customers, some of them caught in the 
crash with $40,000 and $50,000 losses, 
has been matched only by their tenacity 
and determination to retrieve their posi- 
tion, said Marie Gouled, head of the 
woman’s department of Ira Haupt. She 
told of a woman in middle age who had 
worked hard all her life and a year ago 
saw a stock profit of more than $50,000 
piled up, only to have it melt away in- 
stantaneously (because when urged to 
sell at 299, she: insisted on waiting for 
400 points) and leave behind.a debt of 
$3700. She was angry, naturally, but 
only with herself; and to the other wom- 


en in the ticker room all she would say 
was, “Let’s not talk about it.”- A few 
months were marked by her absence; 
then she was back with $1,500 scraped 
together to start in again. 

Several observers commented that this 
lean year has done a good deal toward 
steadying women customers. They have 
become a bit nervous, but they have 
learned a lot. They are well grounded 
in the tenet that for a stock to be really 
worth while it must have more behind it 
than spasmodic movement. The woman 
customer now—sometimes the same who 
used to buy on hunches and tips—de- 
mands reports and balance sheets and 
sets herself to finding out something 
about the company in which she puts 
her money. 

Another lesson they have learned is 
not to throw everything into the market, 
as they were tempted to do during the 
boom and generally did, but to lay their 
profits aside, to salt them down in fixed 
capital, and play only with its proceeds. 
And a virtue, if not acquired during the 
depression at least revealed then in a 
light favorable to the woman customer, 
is patience, remarked upon by the office 
with the unneeded fainting room. Men 
there have shown a tendency to grow 
tired of waiting for a stock’s rise and in 
disgust to rid themselves of it; but prac- 
tically all the women who frequent the 
board room quietly paid for what stocks 
they held before they left for vacations 
and returned prepared to sit tight. 


A Clean Bill of Behavior 


Possibly the cleanest bill of behavior 
returned from brokerage offices came 
from Jules Vatable, of Hentz & Com- 
pany. Nothing would he say against the 
women. ‘They do ask more questions, 
he admitted, but that is because they 
must have the details on the company 
whose stock they are buying, and they 
are less prone to accept irresponsible tips. 
Experience, he believes, is the determin- 
ing factor in the conduct of both men 
and women, and they are much alike in 
their responses. 
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Are You Planning to Travel? 


Won't you tell us what your plans are? We can get you helpful 
information about almost any trip you may wish to take. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Helen Bonbright’s, 


Merchant, of 
whose memory of last fall covering in- 
stances of good and bad sportsmanship 
on the part of both men and women 


leaves her with the conviction that 
sportsmanship in facing losses is not so 
much a matter of sex as of education 
and. experience, has this to say of women 
customers: Those who come to her with 
large amounts of money are women who, 
left with an inheritance, are unwilling 
to leave all decisions to their lawyers. 
They are eager to learn, and even those 
wholly lacking in experience do learn 
enough to give intelligent cooperation. 
Their greatest handicap is lack of train- 
ing and experience—there has hardly 
been a generation of women yet who 
have heard their fathers talk business, as 
their brothers have done. 


What the Banks Report 


From the banks, too, encouraging re- 
ports come. At a dinner of twenty- 
seven bank executives it was said that no 
woman client had failed to meet the 
bank’s call for loans, to bring in collat- 
eral, or to do whatever the bank had to 
ask, and that all had responded prompt- 
ly and gamely. One man official re- 
marked that the women customers had 
come in more promptly than the men. 
Mina Bruére, of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, is warm in 
her praise of women investors. She 
thinks that the alleged mystery of finance 
is being exposed and that women of the 
present generation are handling their af- 
fairs without timidity or fear. 

Perhaps at one time women were a 
financial nonentity, but certainly no 
longer. An analysis made from income 
tax payments by Lawrence Stern & 
Company early in 1929 revealed forty- 
one per cent of the nation’s wealth in 
the control of women. Among incomes 
exceeding $100,000, fifty-four per cent 
of the total belong to women. A num- 
ber of great corporations were named in 
which women comprised half or more of 
the stockholders, and thirty-five to forty 
per cent of the customers of many 
large investment houses were reported 
as women, They are becoming, if they 
have not already become, a financial 
force to be reckoned with, so that even 
those with but driblets to invest now 
command attention. At present it is a 
matter not only of what they have, but 
also of how they act, that determines 
their financial reception. And this is up 
to the women. Prejudice is not proof 
against accumulated evidence to the 
contrary. For one thing, consider the 
reflection of one of the most emphatic 
of our interviewees: “When it becomes 
generally appreciated how the mass of 
women came through this stock market 
decline, many brokers will change their 
minds about refusing to accept women’s 
accounts.” 
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Travel 
Tips 


Temple of Bacchus 
at Baalbek 


TO one traveling through Palestine and 
- Syria should miss Baalbek. I spent 
a night there on my way from Damascus 
to Beirut and I shall never forget that 
glorious ride through the Lebanon moun 
tains. Baalbek is considered one of the 
most ancient cities of the world. It is 
generally accepted that for four thousand 
years a temple has stood on the site of the 
magnificent ruins which one sees today. 

Everything in Baalbek is on such a tre- 
mendous scale—great flights of steps, huge 
columns seven feet in diameter, massive 
figures—one stands in the midst of it all, 
overwhelmed with awe. 

From my bedroom window in the hotel 
I saw the sun rise over the six columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter silhouetted 
against the blue of the Syrian sky and it 
was easy to understand why beholding 
such beauty one should have turned to- 
ward the sun and believed it a god. The 
ancients called the city Baalbek town 
of the sun-god.—F. S. D. 





HE Mexican exhibition of fine and 

applied arts, which is now being shown 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and will later go to various mu- 
seums throughout the United States, will 
make many visitors want to go to Mexico 
itself. If you are among them, be sure 
to take the two-hour motor trip from 
Mexico City, winding around snow-capped 
mountains, dipping down into blue-green 
valleys, through picturesque Indian vil- 
lages, on to ‘Cuernavaca, Mexico’s popu- 
lar resort, the summer home of former 
Ambassador Morrow. 

There, in the midst of pink and vari- 
colored low stucco houses lining crooked, 
rambling streets, rises Cortez’ stately 
palace, with its classic lines, once the sum- 
mer home of the Spanish conqueror. On 
the plastered walls of its high, broad 
balconies, Rivera, the greatest of Mexican 
artists, is now painting glorious murals in 
his characteristic brilliant orange, blue- 
green, and ultramarine. They tell in 
heroic figures the story of the Spanish 
Conquest of Mexico, and are Mr. Mor- 
row’s graceful gift to the Mexican peo- 
ple. For sheer beauty, this bit of the old 
and the new Mexico is well worth the 


trip.—M. B. C. 


M: C. writes of an ideal month spent 
on the island of Majorca, one of 
the Balearic Islands. She went there in 
the late summer, after a rather intensive 
tour, and sends up a little hymn of praise 
for the golden sands, palms and cedars, 


the azure Mediterranean, and all the evi- 
dences of an 


immemorial past and a 





When writing to the Hamburg-American Line, 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 


z) : 


CRU 


7 7 AROUND the Wi ORLD® 


on the 


Re 2°S O CATE 
“Queen of Cruising Steamships” 


Sailing Eastward from New York, January 6, 
1931, thereby arriving in each country visited 
at the ideal time. 





OU leave Winter behind and meet the best travel season in 


eachof the 33 fascinating foreigncountries visited —the French 
Riviera and Egypt during the playtime of the fashionable world — 
‘ The Holy Landa Tour Across India in agreeably cool weather— 
Indo-China, Siam, Angkor Wat and Bali—Java, Borneo, the Phil- 

ippine Islands—China in the Spring—Korea— Japan in Cherry 

Blossom Time. And throughout you enjoy the luxury and beauty, the 


perfect cuisine and service of the 
‘ “Queen of Cruising Steamships.” 





TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN 


oa on the ideal cruising steamships 
RELIANCE and RESOLUTE 


These ‘‘Pilgrimages’’ have been favorites 





among -winter vacationists for several 
seasons. Again this winter you may take 
your choice of six cruises combining the 
enchantment of tropical ports with 
relaxation and social activities aboard 
beautiful and luxurious liners especially 
designed for pleasure travel. Cruises of 
16, 17 and 27 days—with itineraries 
expertly arranged to afford the maximum 
of interest and enjoyment. 


TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S CRUISES 


Resolute, Dec. 17th; Reliance, Dec. 20th— 
16 days, $212.50 up 


“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 








Truly, ‘The Voyage of Your 
Dreams”—for 140 days. Rates, 
$2,000 and up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore 


excursions. b,. 
} 


hy 


THE Cruise de Luxe to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC 


on the luxurious 


S. S. HAMBURG 
From New York, Jan. 31, 1931 








Carcassonne, Tripoli and 
Basque Spain are among the 
many novelties of this—the 
most complete cruise of its 
kind ever arranged—visiting 
every country on the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic seas—36 
ports of call with included 
excursions to numerousother 
points of interest. And you 
follow the advance of spring 
—outward along the Coast 
of Africa; homeward along 
the European Coast. 


70 days (New York to New York). 
The price, including a great 





Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE 


Jan. 7th—17 Days (Rates: $222.50 up) 
Jan. 27th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) 
Feb. 26th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) 
Mar. 28th—16 Days (Rates: $212.50 up) 





WRITE FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE LITERATURE OF 
THE CRUISE IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED 


program of shore excursions, 
is $950 and up, with return 
passage from Hamburg, 
Cherbourg or Southampton 
by any ship of the line up to 
Dec. 31, 1931. 








Hamburg-American Line 39 Broapway 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, 


or local steamship agents 
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charming, indolent present that she found 
there. But do not, she says, be lulled by 
sunlight and tranquil living, for if you 
are you will miss some wonderful ex- 
periences. She crowded hers into the last 
week—a visit to the famous pilgrimage 
place of Lluch, where the country people 
gather on Saturday and Sunday to adore 
the Black Virgin, and to the wild coast 
above the port of Pollensa. But these are 
only two out of an endless number of easy 
one-day trips, for the island is small, the 
roads are good, and inexpensive jaunts 
with ample time for prowling are ar- 
ranged by the Hotel Royal at Palma. 





ONE HUNDRED 


DOLLARS 
Waiting 


HECKS don’t grow 

on bushes, especially 
these days, but in our office 
is $100 just waiting to go to 
your league, club, or other 
organization as your bonus 
fora 


W oman’s J ournal 


Drive 


An easy, popular way to 
make money—Educational 
and worthwhile — Dozens 
of organizations have done 
it. Write for details. 


New, Generous Commissions 


Half to You—Half to Us 


Woman’s JOURNAL 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


Please tell me how my organization 
can raise $100. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


popular imagination as a 
“strong man.” And there is no blinking 
the fact that we Americans love the 
dramatic, the picturesque, however mer- 
ciless we may be to the official who lands 
us in a hole by some grand gesture. 

Perhaps the most welcomed of Mr. 
Hoover’s various commissions is that 
which he formed last summer of repre- 
sentatives of drought stricken states, to 
handle problems incident to the drought. 
Since the drought could not be blamed 
on either political party it has been some- 
what retired from the arena for the 
moment, but Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde and Chairman of the Farm Board 
Legge are warning us that the con- 
sequences of the drought are but just 
beginning to press upon us and that the 
coming winter will see much suffering. 
So it’s a good thing we have the drought 
relief machinery ready to function. Did 
you know that when the Secretary and 
the Chairman went crusading in the 
middle West with the very unwelcome 
gospel of curtailed wheat acreage, the 
farmers christened them “the Legge and 
the Hyde?” 


A Criticism Withdrawn 

There was some criticism of Mr. 
Hoover when he called this drought con- 
ference last summer, on the ground that 
it was bad psychology to emphasize an- 
other calamity when the public mind 
was in the dumps anyway. Now we 
are glad he did. 

Which reminds me of a hearing on the 
Couzens unemployment bills before a 
Senate committee recently during which 
one of the senators asked Frances Per- 
kins, New York State Industrial Com- 
missioner, if she thought it a bad thing, 
psychologically, to investigate the unem- 
ployment situation. Miss Perkins con- 
sidered the question deeply for several 
minutes. Then, almost solemnly, she re- 
plied by quoting: 

“Know the truth, 
shall make thee free.” 

But knowing the truth in campaign 
times is a difficult matter. What is this 
passion of partisanship which possesses 
us in campaigns, which would leave “not 
Launcelot brave nor Galahad . pure?” 
The same thing happens in all contests. 
Witness the terrible accusations each 
side made against the other during the 
World War, which we have been busy 
retracting in White Books and Green 
Books ever since, admitting shamefacedly 
that we are all more or less alike. We 
will all be a little ashamed after elec- 
tion, but just now the mud-slinging goes 
merrily on. Only, of course, the other 
fellow is doing the mud-slinging; we 
are merely doing our duty in exposing 
his faults. 

A good story in point drifts back from 


up in the 


and the truth 
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Kansas where Frank Haucke, Repub- 
lican, is running against Harry Wood- 
ring, Democrat, for governor. 

“Harry,” says Haucke to Woodring, 
“Jet’s don’t start any dirty work or nasty 
talk in this campaign. If you will prom- 
ise not to tell any /ies about the Repub- 
licans, I’ll promise not to tell the truch 
about the Democrats.” 

Not the least prickly of the Repub 
lican hairshirts in the campaign is the 
woman question. Mr. Hoover has never 
been a radical feminist, though it is in- 
dubitable that it was the woman’s vote 
that put him in the White House. Nor 
has Mr. Hoover been at pains to recog- 
nize women appointively, in his adminis- 
tration. Women in both parties have 
been more or less figure-heads. They 
got the pits out of the plums that went 
to male confréres when it came to deal- 
ing out rewards. But since the party 
in power is always on the defensive, the 
Republican “neglect of women” is under 
fire from the canny Democrats who 
would love to lure the feminine votes 
into their camp. Delicate implications 
are being broadcast from Democratic 
National Committee headquarters here 
that the Republicans have not ‘done 
right by our Nell,” and that if women 
will turn to the Democrats they will 
get equal consideration when the spoils 
are divided. [Incidentally, the Republi- 
cans have something to say on this point, 
page 23.—Ep. | 

Women are rallying generally to the 
support of Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, for the portfolio of 
the Labor Department. Not all of them 
are personal adherents of Miss Abbott 
but women are saying that women ought 
to get more recognition in high places— 
which is one reason for the interest in 
Ruth Hanna McCormick’s campaign 
for the Senate. 


Mrs. McCormick's Tactics 

It looks as though the Gentlewoman 
from Illinois has outsmarted herself in 
her fight with the Senate committee 
which is investigating campaign expendi- 
tures. Mrs. McCormick spent more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in 
her primary campaign. The committee, 
headed by Senator Nye of North Da- 
kota, has been prying into the sources 
and destinations of this money. Mrs. 
McCormick took exception to the com- 
mittee’s methods of prying. She said 
committee agents tapped her telephone 
wires, rifled her private safes, shadowed 
her constantly, even in her bedroom. 
The committee says it did nothing of 
the kind. Mrs. McCormick says she 
has been persecuted. The committee 
says it has been persecuted. The com- 
mittee complains that Mrs. McCormick 
hired private detectives to shadow com- 
mittee members and tried to turn the 
committee’s investigation of her expen- 
ditures into an investigation of the com- 
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mittee’s own doings. ‘‘What of it?” 
says she, pertly. 

Mrs. McCormick’s sensational charges 
took the front page of the newspapers. 
The committee’s discoveries of her ex- 
penditures took a back page—small type. 
But newspaper headlines cannot seat 
Mrs. McCormick, should she win the 
election. Certain senators are greatly 
incensed over Mrs. McCormick’s flour- 
ing of the committee. Senators are 
jealous of their dignity and they don’t 
want a woman in the Senate anyway. 

“But people do not seem to care how 
much money is spent in campaigns,’ 
laments Nye. ‘They are interested in 
knowing who puts up the money and 
who gets it, but that’s about all.” 

Which is an iteration of the comment 
of students of our political trends, that 
the inertia of the people is to blame for 
the very conditions of which the people 
complain. 


Unemployment 
(Continued from page 10) 


insuring efficiency and cooperative action 
among the state bureaus. We have al- 
ready taken steps toward coordi ating 
the non-fee-charging agencies in the 
State of New York in the State Em- 
ployment Service, which maintains at 
present ten offices in various parts of the 
state. Against a relatively small num- 
ber of free agencies in the state as a 
whole, there are in New York City 
alone more than 1,100 licensed fee- 
charging employment bureaus. We 
believe that it is possible to build up 
the technique of the free public agency 
to the point where it will be the means 
not only of forcing the unwerthy 
agencies to retire, but of relieving and 
actually helping to prevent unemploy- 
ment. 

We believe also, and our experience 
with the State Employment Service 
would seem to justify the assumption, 
that the services of free employment 
agencies will be extended more and 
more to include not only the laboring 
classes but great numbers of ‘“white- 
collar” workers. In addition to domes- 
tic help and unskilled labor, this bureau 
has now on its lists as competent ap- 
plicants for positions requiring highly 
trained clerical, professional and execu- 
tive experience as have any of the fee- 
charging agencies, and these lists are 
being constantly extended. 

When we have provided public works, 
have built up an adequate system of em- 
ployment statistics and have established 
good employment exchanges, the complex 
problem of unemployment still leaves 
much to be done. What is to happen to 


those men who lose their jobs and for 
whom there is no other work? 
unbiased thinkers 
of insurance. 


Many 


advocate some form 


Industrial, or unemployment, insur- 
ance has not yet been tried in this 
country, but if the time comes for us 
to adopt it, the United States will have 
several European models to choose from. 
England, Italy and Germany have each 
a system of unemployment insurance, 
which: derives its funds from contribu- 
tions of employers, employees and the 
state. 


Unemployment Insurance 


It was probably in anticipation of 
some of the most usual criticisms of in- 
dustrial insurance as a “dole” that Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New 
York, in advocating the adoption of un- 
employment insurance a few months ago, 
said: “It is, of course, necessary for 
us to recognize that insurance against 
unemployment must not by any chance 
become a mere dole—a handout from 
local or state agencies—which encour- 
ages idleness and defeats its own 
purpose. It should be possible in de- 
veloping a system of unemployment 
insurance to draw a hard and fast line 
against any man or woman who de- 
clines to accept an offered position.” 
Further than this Governor Roosevelt 
advocated that contributions to the in- 
dustrial insurance fund be made by 
workers themselves. 

If some plan of unemployment insur- 
ance, similar to the one suggested above, 
is laid before the New York Legislature 
at its next session, it will be the first time 
in America that a legislative body has 
been asked to consider such a measure. 
Private corporations and business firms, 
however, have adopted plans for indus- 
trial insurance which are declared sat- 
isfactory to workers and employers, and 
may be particularly useful when _ busi- 
ness is not thriving. 


General Electric’s Plan 

The plan by which the General Elec- 
tric Company hopes to prevent whole- 
sale layoffs in times of industrial 
depression is an outstanding one. Under 
this plan emergency benefits are paid out 
of a fund to which joint and equal con- 
tributions are made by employees and 
by the company. Aid is given through 
group action to those workers who are 
in need or who require temporary loans, 
or for whom only part-time work is 
available. In times of unemployment 
emergency the plan receives the co- 
operation of the employees of the com- 
pany who are not usually affected by 
unemployment, and the assistance of the 
company in equal amount. 

Outside of insurance, many other 
measures are being taken by industrial 
firms to relieve unemployment. Prob- 
ably the best-known plan is that of the 
Ivory Soap manufacturers, Proctor and 
Gamble, of Cincinnati, who have so sta- 
bilized their production that they are 
able to guarantee every employee, of six 
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months’ service with the plant, forty- 
eight weeks of continuous employment 
each year. 

Others dealing in more distinctly sea- 
sonal products have had to cope not only 
with the fluctuations in the business 
cycle, but with the variations in demand 
which come at different times of the 
year, and in many cases with seasonal 
supply. Such firms as the Columbia 
Conserve Company, of Indianapolis, and 
the California Packing Company, of San 
Francisco, have made a “conscious ef- 
fort” to find products which will keep 
the factories working the year around 
and eliminate the old-time casual labor 
element. The International Harvester 
Company, of Chicago, which finds its 
product much influenced by weather and 
the crops, has been working for years 
to adjust its various items of production 
so that employees laid off in one de- 
partment may be absorbed in another. 
The John A. Manning Paper Company, 
of Troy, New York, follows regularly 
the policy of training employees for vari- 
ous jobs, so that they may be moved 
from one section to another in slack 
periods. The head of the Packard Au- 
tomobile Company, of Detroit, says 
that in his company no more cars are 
produced when demand is heavy than 
when it is light, “the demands for the 
big selling months being met from the 
surplus produced in the periods when 
demand is less active.” 

Within the past few months 292 lead- 
ing industrial firms in the State of New 
York have reported that they have 
adopted some plan for combating un- 
employment. Many of these acted in 
conformity with recommendations of the 
Committee for the Stabilization of In- 
dustry for the Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment, appointed last spring by Governor 
Roosevelt. The methods of preventing 
unemployment which these firms an- 
nounced include working employees in 
part-time shifts; advance planning; 
manufacturing for stock in dull periods; 
transferring employees from ‘slack de- 
partments to busy ones. In addition to 
those which reported that they had 
adopted some plan, there were 306 
others which, in replying to the ques- 
tionnaire of the Stabilization Commit- 
tee, said that they had no definite plan; 


but many of these described some effec- 
tive method which they were using to 
prevent laying otf employees in the 
present period of slackened business. 

These replies and these plans indicate 
a great development of social responsi- 
bility among employers. Certainly there 
is evidence here that employers have 
abandoned, or are gradually abandoning, 
the old hire and fire methods with their 
complete indifference to the workman; 
that they are recognizing as an economic 
necessity to sound business a program 
which keeps up the wage-earner’s pur- 
chasing power. 

With this spirit becoming more and 
more prevalent among employers, and 
with economists and sociologists all bent 
on a solution of the problem, it is only 
a question of time—and | think we may 
hope a comparatively short time—until 
unemployment may be made to disap- 
pear as surely as smallpox and yellow 
fever vanished when earnest minds set 
about to eradicate them. 


Mary Pennington 

(Continued from page 11) 
she has brought from her camp in Mary- 
land, or by listening to an animated ac- 
count of city gardening. She is an ex- 
pert in this subject, too, and sometime, 
‘when she retires,” she is going to write 
a book to help other urban gardeners 
transfer their seedlings from window 
box to miniature plot, enrich the soil and 
bring their plants to full, ripe bloom. 
The garden in summer—Miss Penning- 
ton’s dark eyes glow reminiscently—if 
one must be in the city, up here it is 
cool and quiet—beds of bright flowers 
arranged by this chemist-artist, awning- 
striped hammock, wicker easy chairs, 
and a breeze from the river. 

Again, this quiet haven of home is in 
sharp contrast to Miss Pennington’s 
busy life. She is on the “go” every 
minute, consulting with clients all over 
the country. Nowadays she travels in 
ordinary chair cars or sleepers, but a few 
years ago, when she was in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, she was the 
only woman to ride six thousand miles 
on refrigerating trains, from Fort Worth, 
Texas, to New York City, from the 
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west coast to the east, following the trail 
of meat, fish and fowl from the point 
of production to the housewife’s door, 
A caboose attached to the refrigeration 
cars was both living quarters for a group 
of chemists and bacteriologists, and a 
Government Food Research Laboratory, 
where products were constantly under 
analysis and where giant electric ther- 
mometers were read from a switchboard 
to test the temperatures in everv car. 
“And that’s the way to travel,” adds 
Miss Pennington, “leisurely jogging 
along, talking over the crops with the 
farmers at the crossings, switched into a 
train yard at night instead of speeding 
through space and being hustled out of 
a berth at daybreak.” 

The result of these 
analyses and tests is the United States 
standard refrigerating car used now by 
practically all companies. Although at 
present Miss Pennington tackles all sorts 
of chemical problems, she is an authority 
on methods of food refrigeration and is 
still engaged in perfecting these methods. 

“Some day,” she predicts, “the house- 
wife will have frozen meat, frozen 
cream, frozen eggs, delivered at her 
door, all delicious and fresh.” 

No wonder, with such fascinating pos- 
sibilities to explore, Miss Pennington 
says, “Every day in my profession is an 
adventure.” But she has served her 
share of the dull, monotonous routine 
that every chemist must face, and she 
has climbed to her present position by 
continuous study. 

“There is,” she points out, “no royal 
road in chefnistry.” 

After taking her Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where she was 
the one woman in her class, Miss Penn- 
ington studied physiological chemistry 
as a fellow at Yale. But she was still 
not satisfied with her attainments. 
While serving as director of the clinical 
laboratory of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, she went back 
to the University of Pennsylvania and 
combined her work with research there 
in the Department of Hygiene. Her 
next step was into the Municipal Labo- 
ratory of Philadelphia as bacteriologist. 
From there Miss Pennington went to 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, starting as 
an ordinary chemist and ending, after 
three years, as Chief of the Food Re- 
search Laboratory, where she built up 
her reputation as one of the outstanding 
bio-chemists in the United States. 

But besides her solid foundation of 
knowledge and ability, perhaps one of 
the elements in Miss Pennington’s suc- 
cess is that same imagination which 
makes her thrill to the gold of the sun- 
set and the beauty of flowers. Her im- 
agination, translated into chemistry, is 
her desire to experiment, to search for 
the new, the unknown. Translated into 
life, it has given her the courage to 


cross-country 
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pioneer from the time she studied, the 
only woman among five thousand stu- 
dents, to the day she dared set up in 
business for herself as M. E. Penning- 
ton, Consulting Chemist. 


Democrat 
(Continued from page 22) 
corruption in government. 

This debauching of the ballot by ex- 
cessive use of money is a sordid reality 
that challenges women to decisive action. 
In the states where it has intruded itself, 
the obligation rests upon them to rebuke 
it at the polls, thus saying to the world 
that with the suffrage of women the day 
has arrived when the rule of money shall 
be banished from the government. If 
they condone the evil and sanction it 
with their votes, they help justify the 
charge frequently made that woman’s 
enfranchisement has had no appreciable 
effect upon ethical standards in politics. 
It matters not whether offenders are 
men or women, they stand upon the 
same basis in the political field. If, from 
zeal to achieve office, any aspirant vio- 
lates the written laws, the rules of 
ethics, or outrages the principles under- 
lying this free government, he or she 
should suffer condemnation at the hands 
of the electorate. 

The voters should not be content to 
pass responsibility on to the Senate, to 
eject such aspirants for that office as are 
manifestly culpable. The strength of 
representative government lies in indi- 
vidual responsibility. How vastly more 
salutary the effect, from a moral stand- 
point, would it be if the electorate itself, 
particularly the woman half, declared 
its condemnation at the polls. 


- College 


(Continued from page 24) 


women should have greater opportunity 
to try their hand at the development of 
a different curriculum and a different 
kind of university education in certain 
respects for women? Somehow they 
must get the executive authority and 
administrative chance to make the ex- 
periment. 

It is true that men control the money 
which builds colleges and so control also 
the executive, the more highly paid and 
more interesting positions in the colleges. 
Perhaps American women are themselves 
at fault in that they have not taken 
enough initiative and responsibility in 
the education of other women. It may 
be that through their own timidity or 
lack of energy and interest they have 
thrust upon men the executive leader- 
ship in education which women should 
take for women and men for men. 
However that may be, it would seem 
as if the time had come for women to 
direct their own college education to 
meet theif pwn needs. 


Not long ago a young woman who 
has been out of college for two or three 
years said: “We were taught every- 
thing except how to live and work in 
this world as it is and to do our part 
as women in this twentieth century.” 
Alice Duer Miller, in her new book, 
“Green Isle,’ writes: “Strangely 
enough, there is nowhere the average 
person can go to learn how to live 
his daily life. Children are taught 
Latin and astronomy, but no school or 
college tells them how.to clear their 
minds for a decision, how to tell certain 
psychological, or even psychopathic, 
types, and how to deal with them; how, 
for any individual, to draw the line be- 
tween idleness and serenity, between 
overwork and fullness of life, between 
sweet charity and being every man’s 
dupe. Everybody needs such instruction, 
something halfway between religious 
precepts and practical talks to salesmen. 
Women need it particularly, for they 
do not get, as early as men do, the ex- 
perience of the business world.” 


Partners, Not Competitors 


There is a great struggle against 
women’s entering the fields and positions 
long held entirely by men, but if women 
have the same curriculum and education 
for the same kinds of work, they are 
logically certain to seek to use that edu- 
cation. Many of us believe, however, 
that women have a different, though an 
equally important, contribution to make 
to society from that to be made by men, 
and that their education should there- 
fore emphasize the fields in which pre- 
eminently they have the ability to serve. 
In this way we should get, instead of 
competition, cooperation and partnership 
between men and women in the com- 
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plicated business of modern life. 

Surely any woman who has an urge 
within her to attain any knowledge, 
enter any field, realize any vision in any 
realm of life and work, should have the 
freedom and opportunity to follow her 
gleam and to get any kind of education 
she chooses, even though it be for en- 
gineering, international law, or diplo- 
matic service. But the fact is that, 
though a few may follow such lures, 
seventy-five per cent or more of Ameri- 
can college women graduates go into 
their own homes to be home-makers, 
child-makers, citizens of the community, 
nation and world today, and also usually 
become the leaders among the women of 
their cities. 


First in the Curriculum 


What then are the special contribu- 
tions, forms of work, and needs of most 
college women? What curriculum con- 
tent will prepare them for life and 
leadership? First, I would place the 
use of the English language, a wide and 
discriminating vocabulary, a well-mod- 
ulated and pleasing voice, a sense of 
words, and a knowledge of the greatest 
English and American literature. Such 
a possession from a college course is a 
tremendous asset for a hostess and a 
mother in a home, and for a citizen in 
all public relations and services. If col- 
leges set this goal definitely before them 
in the curriculum and methods of teach- 
ing, the beautiful English speech of col- 
lege graduates would affect their 
children, other people around them, and 
sooner or later all American speech. 

Then women need to know health in 
all its aspects, for themselves, their chil- 
dren, their family, and their communi- 
ties. Women even more than men 
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determine the health of family and na- 
tion. Therefore they should learn per- 
sonal hygiene, social hygiene, mental 
hygiene, and the principles and methods 
of public health. As a foundation, they 
should have enough physiology and 
biology to understand the human body. 
To know what, why and how in food, 
clothing, exercise, sleep, and all care of 
the body is of the utmost importance to 
their children and to society. 

And since women largely train chil- 
dren in the years from one to five, when 
dispositions and attitudes are effectively 
determined, they should as child-makers 
learn all that can be taught in the cur- 
riculum about child psychology and child 
behavior. How to make a disposition, 
a mind, a spirit, is more important than 
geometry or Greek to the majority of 
college graduates. Women as home- 
makers for the most part create the 
atmosphere and so the happiness or un- 
happiness of the home. Hence, they 
need to understand how to guide the 
many human relationships of husband 
and father, children, guests, servants, 
tradespeople and all who come in touch 
with the home. Women make or mar, 
by their understanding or lack of it, the 
home centers and all human relation- 
ships. Psychology, mental hygiene, lit- 
erature and other subjects may be 
directed to the teaching of the best ad- 
justment of human relations. 

Again, women do most of the buying 
and spending of the family income. 
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Hence it is the economics of consump- 
tion rather than the economics of pro- 
duction that most women need to know. 
Yet nearly all economics taught in col- 
lege courses for women as well as men 
has been the latter. If women know 
what money symbolizes, how it is creat- 
ed by work, and so respect it, if they 
know values in food, clothing, and all 
that goes into a house and home, they 
will conserve and use the nation’s 
wealth for that nation’s well-being and 
happiness. Women, as fully as men, 
need to be trained as economists, but 
chiefly economists in consumption. 


Creating Beauty in the Home 


Of all the contributions of women, 
one of the most vital is beauty. Its 
creation and conservation should be part 
of every college woman’s education. She 
should leave college knowing and loving 
beauty in many forms. The ability to 
dress in good taste, with a sense of color 
and design, is something that can be 
learned. Beauty in a house is by no 
means wholly a matter of expense, but 
equally a result of knowledge, taste and 
judgment. A house may be simple, 
quieting to the eye, restful and pleasing 
to all who enter it, yet be very inex- 
pensively furnished. As with dress, 
everything is in knowing how. A beau- 
tiful home is a joy and blessing to chil- 
dren, guests and the whole family life, 
but it requires that the home-maker shall 
know and love beauty in architecture, 
pictures, music, furnishings and decora- 
tion, and shall make an harmonious 
whole of her house. 


In the Community 


Not only is this sense of beauty need- 
ed within a home, but also within a 
city. Women, since they have become 
citizens, have already done much 
through their clubs to beautify school 
grounds, playgrounds, streets, parks and 
all public places. One of the greatest 
contributions of women citizens should 
be in bringing beauty to our towns and 
cities. American women of the twen- 
tieth century have all the responsibilities 
as well as privileges of citizens. Hence 
college graduates must know history and 
government, must be trained to think in 
terms of the community, the nation and 
the world, must know conditions, prob- 
lems, needs, movements and organiza- 
tions. They must be made to see 
political and economic aspects of national 
and international life at the present 
time. They need to think in circle be- 
yond circle, home, community, nation, 
world, and to realize how each circle 
widens out into the next. 

The real job of most college women 
in American society covers the use of a 
beautiful English speech, health of body 
and mind, human relationships,, the 
economics of consumption, beauty in 
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home and community, and citizenship. 
With these demands and goals of life 
as it is today for women, it seems sensi- 
ble to make the curriculum first of all 
meet these demands and reach these 
goals. It is probably a question of re- 
focusing, redirecting, re-emphasizing the 
content of the curriculum for women, 
rather than eliminating any of the 
fundamental departments of culture, 
whether these be languages, sciences or 
philosophy. 

Let us put first things first for the 
majority of college women who are go- 
ing to live as home-makers, mothers and 
citizens. Let us, as women, be women 
to the utmost, live our women’s lives, 
give our women’s service, think out and 
make our own curriculum to suit our 
own goals. Let a man be a man and a 
woman a woman, and let us no longer 
merely copy men in curriculum, athletics 
and college residence customs. As 
women accept themselves, respect their 
own womanhood, and develop their own 
powers and services as women, they will 
find greater happiness for themselves, 
win greater recognition from men, and 
meet more completely human needs. 


The Brontes 
(Continued from page 19) 


She married the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, 
her father’s assistant, June 29, and con- 
tinued to live on at the parsonage with 
her father. She died March 31, 1855 
—nine months after her marriage—of 
weakness connected with her pregnancy. 

In the pitifully prescribed period of 
their writing life the Bronté girls pro- 
duced both poetry and fiction. As I 
have said, Anne’s two novels lag far in 
the rear of her sister’s, but her hymns 
have achieved a definite place in the 
long rich line of English religious verse. 
Charlotte’s poetry is not so well known 
perhaps; but a knowledge of her four 
novels—Jane Eyre, Shirley, The Profes- 
sor, Villette—must be in the equipment 
of every student of English literature. 
She gave a definite impulse toward a 
more poignant realism to English fic- 
tion. As for Emily—a few of Emily’s 
poems are among the great English 
lyrics. And as for her one novel, 
Wuthering Heights, year by year it 
climbs higher in the opinion of critics 
—perhaps because it is compact of the 
most starry poetry of expression and the 
most brutal strength of characterization. 
Clement Shorter says that Emily Bronté 
is the greatest English woman since 


Elizabeth. 


Haworth, situated in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, was before the day of 
the motor fairly remote. Even in this 
day, in order to get there, the automo- 
bile does what it little likes to do—feels 
its way along roads of the second and 
third class. And when it reaches 
Haworth proper, it strikes, on its way 
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to the Bronté Parsonage, a grade two 
miles long and extremely steep, even at 
low gear. This high hill-street broadens 
at the end of the village into an irreg- 
ular area, too tiny to be called a square, 
yet definite enough to give the adjacent 
houses a setting. Here are the Black 
Bull, the inn where Branwell learned 
to carouse, two other inns and a bank 
building which, until the Parsonage was 
bought, served as the Bronté Museum. 
Passing up a little lane between tiny 
houses with tinier flowery yards, you 
come to a door which lets you into the 
Parsonage garden. 

Before we enter, let us look about. 

The Parsonage, itself set on a terrace, 
is an undistinguished two-story stone 
house, eight windows wide with a door 
in the centre. The church broods a 
little distance away and just in front. 
But the thing that strikes you at once 
is not church, parsonage or garden—it 
is the graveyard. Most English grave- 
yards are beautiful; theirs is so gentle 
an ancientness what with box and yews 
and lichened monuments. Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney calls them “tiny pools of 
ancestral sleep.” ‘The Haworth grave- 
yard laps the Parsonage on three sides. 
The stones, big, flat, recumbent slabs, 
are set so close that they seem to carpet 
the ground with their cold solid gray, 
or else—‘“terribly erect,” as Mrs. Gas- 
kell puts it—accent that chill carpet 
with a chiller emphasis. The eye, per- 
turbed and dejected, turns instantly 
from this sad necropolis. 

Is it possible that—outside—this 
strange dwelling-place offered no ameli- 
oration to the four young creatures 
beating the wings of hope against the 
daily connotation of death? Mount the 
terrace steps and turn! Ah 


Lonely Heights and Depths 


In front, beyond the garden, beyond 
the church, beyond the engulfing grave- 
stones, beyond that terrifyingly steep 
street up which you have just come, the 
land breaks into a valley or “bottom.” 
Here is beauty—authentic beauty; wild 
wide beauty of the strange Yorkshire 
type; lonely heights, depths, sweeps. 
Now, two half-grown trees, planted by 
Charlotte’s husband, try to put a feath- 
ery screen across that view. But 
although they winnow its winds, noth- 
ing could thicken its airiness. 

Let us go in. 

Except for a small addition at the 
back and side, the place is unchanged 
from the days of the Brontés. The 
house is of a simple architecture. 
Downstairs are four rooms; upstairs 
four rooms exactly corresponding to 
them. Downstairs is a front hall; up- 
stairs a room, scarcely larger than a 
closet, corresponding to it. The rooms 
are labelled Mr. Bronté’s Study, Char- 
lotte’s Room, etc., etc. I have 
space here to write of but one—that 


tiny chamber which lies over the hall. 

This was the nursery, and here, while 
their mother lay dying with cancer, the 
six pathetic little beings whispered 
about their play. It is not alone that 
which makes it the most poignant spot 
in the house. Nor is it that it is kept 
absolutely empty. It is that, on the 
plaster of the walls, now carefully pre- 
served under glass, exist the extraor- 
dinary drawings which the fingers of 
that little covey of geniuses drew— 
heads, figures, winged things. You are 
reminded of all those artists who, by 
fancy, by fantasy, by fairy beauty, by 
elfin strangeness, by goblin horror, have 
opened vistas in your mind: ‘Tenniel, 
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Kate Greenaway, Burgess, Rackham, 
Dulac. 

Did Haworth Parsonage cast the 
light I had hoped it would cast on the 
lives and work of the Brontés? Let us 
consider what it did to their health. 

First of all, as I have said, the Par- 
sonage was surrounded on three sides 
by a graveyard, part of it lying higher 
than the house. Next, its floors and 
stairways were of uncarpeted stone. 
Last, it was heated only by fireplaces. 
The Yorkshire winds launched, knife- 
like, across the bottom, slashed with icy 
blades at the house itself. And both 
at the back and side, the moor clutched 
it in its frozen talons. 
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The caretaker, a one-handed veteran 
of the World War, carefully versed in 
the Bronté tradition, said to me: “In 
the winter we get fog, sleet, ice, snow, 
winds, blizzards. We have central heat- 
ing in the house now. Often, even with 
the addition of the fireplaces, we cannot 
keep warm. What must it have been 
in their time?” 

We know what happened in their 
time. The Brontés were subject all of 
them to frequent devastating colds and 
to a recurrent “low fever”; Mr. Bronté 
suffered frequently with bronchitis; 
Charlotte with rheumatism, biliousness, 
prolonged nervous headaches; Tabby, 
their faithful old servant, with fic 
douloureux. They died, five of them, of 
consumption. 

I do not have to point out that all 
this—taken with their poverty and their 
sequestration—explains the tragic lives 
of the Brontés, their early deaths. 

The exigencies of space will not per- 
mit me to prove how precisely—how, 


indeed, with the mathematical accuracy 
of a solved geometrical theorem—the 
country explains their work. Bare 
moor succeeding bare moor into what 
must have seemed to that quartette of 
young pedestrians an infinity of dis- 
tance. Bold hill outlines, grimly beau- 
tiful, shouldering away the light of the 
sun. Bare houses built of grey stone. 
Bare pastures walled in grey stone. 
Magnificent sweeps of sky. Stupendous 


wings of cloud. Wild flowers. Wild 
birds. Wild winds. Wild waters. 
Nature itself, not only wild but un- 
tamable. 


The collection of Bronté relics in the 
Parsonage is extremely rich. This is 
mainly due to the generosity of an 
American, H. H. Bonnell of Philadel- 
phia, who presented his accumulation to 
the museum. The collection includes 
manuscripts, letters, paintings, furniture, 
personal possessions of all kinds. 

Here are three of the gowns that 
were in Charlotte’s wedding outfit ; deli- 
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cately dainty of material, now of course 
quaint; slippers for the little feet of 
which, Mrs. Gaskell insinuates, she 
was proud; some of those hand-made, 
tiny paper books, filled with her micro- 
scopic handwriting; her work-basket. 
Here is Emily’s painting of her great 
dog, Keeper, who, as the stricken fam- 
ily filed to the church the day of her 
funeral, took his place beside Mr. 
Bronté, and who, for days thereafter, 
whined piteously in front of the closed 
door of his mistress’s bedroom; a work 
more full of life than any other painting 
in the collection. Here is Emily’s 
paint-box, open and a little disordered, 
exactly as she left it the last time she 
worked with brush and color. Here 
is the comb which, on the very morning 
of her death, fell from her dying fingers 
and was charred by the fire. Here are 
Branwell’s paintings—strange symbolic 
things, uncertain in touch like the con- 
ceptions of an immature Blake. Here 
are Mr. Bronté’s spectacles. Here is 
the prospectus for a school at the Par- 
sonage which the girls sent out and to 
which no reply ever came. Here is 
some of the pretty china from which 
they ate. And here is that table about 
which, in the dark, the three girls, arm 
in arm, walked every night after dinner, 
talking over their brilliant, inchoate. 
amateur, literary enterprises. 

Before you leave you will want to go 
into the church a few steps away. Small 
and grey, it possesses none of the obvi- 
ous evidences of age which make most 
ancient English churches the mute re- 
positories of so much history. But it 
needs none. A single mural tablet on 
one side of the communion-table presents 
evidence which will bring pilgrims to 
Haworth Old Church as long as Eng- 
lish literature lasts. It bears an inscrip- 
tion which I present in abridged form. 


HERE 
LIE THE REMAINS OF 
MARIA BRONTE 
IN THE 39TH YEAR OF HER AGE 





HERE ALSO LIE THE REMAINS OF 
MARIA BRONTE, 
DAUGHTER OF THE AFORESAID, 
IN THE 12TH YEAR OF HER AGE 
AND OF 
ELIZABETH BRONTE, HER SISTER, 
IN THE 11TH YEAR OF HER AGE 





HERE ALSO LIE THE REMAINS OF 
PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE, 
WHO DIED AGED 30 YEARS 
AND OF 
EMILY JANE BRONTE, 
WHO DIED AGED 29 YEARS 





THIS STONE IS ALSO DEDICATED TO 
THE MEMORY OF ANNE BRONTE, 
AGED 27 YEARS 





On another tablet below the first is 
the following: 
ADJOINING LIE THE REMAINS OF 
CHARLOTTE 
SHE DIED IN THE 39TH 
YEAR OF HER AGE 
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FRANCES WRIGHT 
Looking Back Across the Cen- 
tury at a “Radical” 


By Rwrtu peForest LAMB 





HUNDRED years ago, “Fanny 
A Wrightism” was a popular term 
for almost any idea as wildly 
radical as women’s rights, birth control 
or equal education for men and women. 
Frances Wright, an Englishwoman 
who came to this country with General 
Lafayette, was the first woman labor 
leader in the United States. She was 
the dominant spirit of a group called 
“The Free Enquirers,” which published 
a paper advocating abolition of capital 
punishment and imprisonment for debt; 
equal civil and legal rights for women, 
and a national system of education. 
Frances Wright’s Free Enquirers were 
instrumental in forming the Working- 
men’s Party and took an active part in 
the New York City election of 1829, 
in which the workers polled 6,000 out 
of 20,000 votes and elected a member 
of the Albany legislature. 

Newspapérs denounced Frances 
Wright as the “priestess of Beelzebub” 
and referred to the workers as “poor, 
deluded followers of a crazy, atheistical 
woman.” The attacks became so bitter, 
the tactics of her adversaries so shrewdly 
directed, Frances Wright was convinced 
her presence here did more harm than 
good to the labor cause, and accordingly 
exiled herself for a few years. 

Traveling about the country with 
General Lafayette, Miss Wright had 
had opportunity to study our social in- 
stitutions, particularly slavery. She was 
inspired by her meeting with Robert 
Owen, famous Utopian, to attempt a 
cooperative labor experiment with a 
group of Negroes. With the help of 
some prosperous friends, she purchased 
a few slaves and bought three hundred 
acres of land at Neshoba, Tennessee, 
where she endeavored to set up an in- 
dustrial colony in which the slaves were 
to free themselves gradually by working 
out their purchase price. There was 
also to be a school for colored children. 
The experiment failed, but it was the 
first serious step toward Negro emanci- 


pation and directed public attention to 
the Negro question. 
Especially did it convince Frances 


Wright herself of the desirability of 


educational methods: “I finally be- 
came convinced that there are but two 
remedies for all our evils, slow working, 
indeed, but sure in their effects—the 
rational training of youth, and, so far 
as possible, the instructional improve- 
ment of the present generation. All 
other panaceas but these I distinguished 
clearly for quack nostrums and deter- 
mined to forsake all practical experi- 
ments for the om, work of national 
regeneration. 

Women leaders since Frances Wright 
have surpassed her in practical organiz- 
ing ability, perhaps, but surely none has 
been more courageous or far-visioned 
than that valiant pioneer. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 17) 


the capital, claiming that too many of 
the fruits of China’s Nationalist move- 
ment were falling into the laps of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s relatives and personal 
friends. When these two powerful 
groups clashed it was the signal for 
another group—the Communists of 
Southern China—to strike at Chiang 
also. 

Chiang has, however, succeeded in 
defending himself ably against both 
northern and southern disaffections, and 
now it is hoped that for the winter at 
least the Chinese people will be saved 
from further horrors of their devastating 
civil war. 


Cuba 


HE President of Cuba, Gerardo 

Machado, is at last experiencing 

the difficulties that had long been 
prophesied for his régime in that island 
country. 

Using a student riot as a pretext, he 
called the Congress into session on Octo- 
ber 4 and requested that he be granted 
the power to suspend civil liberties. His 
opponents argued that the power he re- 
quested could be granted under the con- 
stitution only in case of invasion. But 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, stationed at 
strategic places in the House and Senate, 
helped him gain his point and the power 
was voted him. Meanwhile, Cuban 
elections are due next month and 
Machado’s opponents, the Nationalists, 
are arguing that an election held at the 
present time can not be really demo- 
cratic. 

Economically as well as_ politically 
Cuba is in a plight. The main product 
is sugar, which is selling at a cent a 
pound with consequent bankruptcy for 
Cuban sugar companies. Unemploy- 
ment, poverty and discontent prevail 
throughout the island—October 16, 
1930. 
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With Wings 


Do your feet ever fail you? h 
Do you ever wish for wings? 
Because of corns and bunions, 
Fallen arches and such things? 
There is a shoe to help you 
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If you’d bid farewell to foot ills, ae 
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Regardless of the nature of 
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foot ills in the natural way. 
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y Who’s Who 
In This Number 


RANCES PERKINS is Industri- 
fF: Commissioner of New York 

State, and has been one of the 
leaders during the past year in the 
discussion of unemployment and in 
the attack upon it. 

Inez Haynes Irwin is well known 
for her short stories and novels, as 
well as her articles. 

Elisabeth May Craig is a Wash- 
ington newspaper woman, member 
of the Press Galleries of Congress, 
the White House Correspondents’ 
Association, and the National Wom- 
en's Press Club. Journal readers 
will be interested to know that 
Catherine Hackett, our regular 
Washington correspondent, is to 
spend the winter in Havana, where 
her husband, Edgar Turlington, is 
legal adviser to Ambassador Gug- 
genheim. 

Dr. Mina Kerr is Dean of Wom- 
en at Atlantic. University, a new 
university opened this fall at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia, with a pro- 
gram of progressive education, em- 
phasizing the creative in intellectual 
activities, adjustment to present-day 
life and its demands, equality in op- 
portunity for men and women. 

Marie Ames, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has had extensive experience 
in legislative work with several 
women's organizations; in conduct- 
ing schools of citizenship, and in 
suffrage work. She is at present 
legislative chairman of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of 
St. Louis. 

Frances Drewry McMullen is a 
magazine writer, especially for the 
New York Times and the Woman's 
Journal. 

Josephine Schain is Administra- 
tive Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of 


ar. 
Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop is College 
Physician at Barnard. 











The Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 30) 


her girlhood friends. We part from 
her in Paris, after the war, when she 
is a grandmother and has occasion to 
ponder her “years of grace.’ Decorous 
high-minded Jane! She has lived to see 
her own children taking blithely from 
life much that she refused to take. For 
there was a time when, had it not been 
for a sense of fairness, of honor, she 
would have destroyed her first marriage 
—to make a second. But she has the 
strength to adjust herself, not only to 
the conditions of her own life, but to 
the lives of her children. There is much 
in her way of thinking and doing that 
will appeal to those who did their grow- 
ing up before the war, and even to a 
sprinkling of those who are growing up 
now. Not a striking book, “Years of 
Grace” has in it a gracious yet discern- 
ing “remembrance of things past.” 


THE 
VOCATIONAL CORNER 


D—for Designing 


Starting again—after a vacation—on our 
alphabetical summaries of careers 
for women 


Foreword—Almost all our manufac- 
tured products nowadays are first created 
by artists. Designers are as necessary to 
the manufacture of automobiles, textiles, 
china and glass, rugs, jewelry, clothing, 
and so on, as mechanics, operators or 
foremen. Designing, as a field, is limit- 
less, but because we have limited space to 
discuss this subject here, we have arbi- 
trarily selected one specialized corner of 
that field—costume designing. 


The Field—There are two ways in 
which the designer may work. She may 
sell her creations direct to her customers, 
building up her own clientele in her own 
establishment. This takes capital, of 
course, although a few successful de- 
signers have risen gradually from obscure 
dressmaking beginnings. 

The second and more usual road for the 
designer is to affiliate herself with either 
a wholesale clothing manufacturing con- 
cern or a retail store. In the former, 
there is somewhat less scope and less time 
for originality since so many models must 
be turned out, running with variations of 
color and trimming through many hun- 
dreds of garments suitable to the 
“average” woman. It is in the retail 
shop that one sees the perfect flowering of 
the designer’s art, and the reputation of 
the shop is built on the beauty, the “smart- 
ness” and “exclusiveness” of its costumes. 

Theatrical costume designing is a still 
more specialized department in this spe- 
cialized branch of designing. It is usually 
a complicated business, with many assist- 
ants working under the direction of an art 
director. 


Training Needed—Although many de- 
signers have had an art school experience, 
most of them say that this is by no means 
necessary. Costume designing must not 
be confused with costume illustration or 
fashion drawing. ‘The designer works 
with fabric, draping, pinning and cutting 
her conceptions to living models. Some- 
times she carries out her ideas in muslin 
first, sometimes she is so sure of herself 
she slashes right into the material she has 
chosen. Sketching is just a useful inci- 
dental for showing others what she has in 
mind. Nevertheless, an art education may 
unconsciously quicken a designer’s sense of 
color and composition and give her, in life 
classes, a keener appreciation of the lines 
of the human body. Special courses in 
costume designing are offered by about 
twenty-five leading art schools. Besides 
drawing and painting, these courses in- 
volve study of textiles and of historical 
costumes, and occasionally merchandising. 
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Neither is it necessary for a girl to be a 
seamstress to take up designing, as she 
soon acquires a knowledge of the practical 
problems of dressmaking on the job. Yet 
the head designer of an exclusive Fifth 
Avenue shop suggests apprenticeship to a 
good dressmaker as the best entrée to her 
career if a girl cannot become directly 
affliated with a designing department. 

All designers agree that contact with 
the world of fashion is absolutely neces- 
sary. For this reason the professional de- 
signer goes at least twice a year for in- 
spiration to Paris, which is still supreme 
in the art of dress. For the student, a 
year in France—observing, studying and 
sketching —is decidedly worth while. 
Then, they advise, start at the bottom of 
the ladder, serving others who create and 
execute fashions. 


Requirements—Above all else, a “flair 
for style.” If this “style sense” is fired 
by the spark of genuine originality, as well 
as inspired by a feeling for beauty and 
fitness, then the adapter of fashions is 
transformed into the creator of fashion. 
However, points out Miss Josephine 
Copeland, chief designer for Patullo, 
Inc., one of the big, high-grade wholesale 
houses, “originality” itself is not required 
of the American designer so much as the 
ability to improve and interpret the orig- 
inal French model. We demand that our 
styles come from Paris. “Made in Amer- 
ica” is unpopular, and any forecasting 


over here of sleeve treatments, dress 
lengths, “new” materials, or other changes 
in fashion, is so much waste energy. 


“Creative interpretation” is Miss Cope- 
land’s substitute term for the kind of orig- 
inality needed here. The more humble 
traits that a good designer must have are 
patience, perseverance, and zeal for 
work. Twice a year—spring and fall— 
she presents her “opening’’ of models, sev- 
enty-five to a hundred or more, depend- 
ing on the business of her house, and in 
between she adds weekly to keep her col- 
lection up. 


Opportunities for Women—If—and this 
“if? is heavily underscored—a girl can 
meet the requirements of talent and taste 
outlined above, her future is assured. 
Mediocre designers are always “out of 
work,” dropped from one position after 
another. “ ‘Bluff’ is soon found out in our 
field,” said a woman designer who has 
reached the pinnacle of reputation in a 
leading New York house, “and one reason 
is the growing intelligence of the buying 
public. They insist on smart, trig clothes; 
they have become educated to appreciate 
line and grace rather than a mass of ex- 
pensive trimming. Everything today de- 
pends on cut, in low as well as in high- 
priced clothes, so that the dowdy, sloppy 
designer has no market for her wares.” 

But the woman designer with ability 
arrives sooner or later where she can 
command a huge salary. “We earn every 
penny of it, though,” explains Miss Cope- 
land, “and, moreover, ours is a fickle busi- 
ness in which we are often apt to ‘go stale’ 
and in which first one house and then 
another is the rage for its costumes, so 
that we must capitalize our success while 
we have it.” 
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With Our Readers 


Here is one of the promised comments on 
an October article about a movement to pro- 
mote the use of specifications on products we 
buy. Others, we hope, will follow. 


HAVE read with interest the article 
“Taking the Guess Out of Buying.” The 
Woman’s Journal is to be complimented for 
the sane, comprehensive manner in which the 
subject has ‘been covered and also for the 
effort to bring the situation before the public. 
There have been movements to foster the 
identification of quality by count of ends, 
picks, by tensile strength figures, and other 
technical data. Unfortunately such specifica- 
tions, although perhaps helping, do not reach 
the heart of the matter. Unfortunately, too, 
specifications are deadly uninteresting to the 
bulk of buyers. 

Buying by brand appears to be the road of 
least resistance. There is this to be said of 
the manufacturer-labeled plan, that it puts 
the responsibility for quality maintenance 
clearly up to the manufacturer. He must 
maintain quality. Any other policy is suicidal. 

Human nature is—human nature. It will 
be for some time to come. It is human to 
seize the profit of today without thought of 
next year or a tenth year later. The urge of 
the retailer is always “something that will 
cost me less, on which I can underprice my 
competitor.” The manufacturer who brands 
his product to the consumer, in a considerable 
measure eliminates substitution of inferior 
merchandise. 

Your work is in the interests of the con- 
sumer. Undoubtedly it will bear some fruit. 

The question often arises, “What is the 
matter with business?” ‘To my mind the an- 
swer is clear, and it has a considerable bear- 
ing on the quality protection of the consumer. 

The answer, I believe, is that the retailer, 
the wholesaler, the selling agent if there is 
one, and the manufacturer are too intent upon 
the question of beating yesterday’s, the week’s, 
the month’s, or the year’s volume when the 
thought should be: 

“Am I making a profit on the basis of 
value given? Am I laying a sound founda- 
tion for future business?” 

F.C. Huyck & Sons, 
KENwoop MILLs, 


Albany, N. Y. By J. E. Woodruff. 


Several readers disapprove of our policy of 
presenting both sides of controversial ques- 
tions—or at least the question of prohibition. 
With our own editorial position clear, we be- 
lieve two-sided discussions make for clarity 
as well as fairness. 


HAVING been a subscriber to your Journal 
for many years and taking a keen in- 
terest in the mission of your paper, the pro- 
motion of woman’s activities, I therefore dare 
to express my strong conviction on your pro- 
hibition series. 

I recognize your purpose to present both 
sides of the question. There is already so 
much information given our young voters by 
the Wets of a similar nature that to have it 
also come from our official organ is not a 
step in the right direction. [Incidentally, of 
course the Journal is not the organ of any 
organization.—Eb. ]. 

The whole subject is one of education and 
our methods are different from that of any 
foreign country and we cannot judge what 
our experiment will be from the results in 
Sweden, Finland, etc. 


This is woman’s problem and if we be- 
lieve that this amendment is for the better- 
ment of our society, we have here a grave 
responsibility to use every means in our power 
to see that it be kept in our Constitution. 

Again I must say that your anti-prohibi- 
tion articles are not education of our young 
voters in the right direction and are merely 
adding more confusion in their already con- 
fused minds. 

Mrs. M. J., Portland, Oregon. 


A Few Bouquets: 


PLease let me express my gratitude for 
the article, “Plots for Fall Clothes,” in 
the September issue. It is just the sort the 
busy woman in the small town, who has little 
opportunity to shop to see and learn “what’s 
what” needs. Thank you for its timely aid, 
and please do it again. F. W. G. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


HE article in the September number, 
“The Lady and the Agent,” is well worth 
the year’s subscription price. . 
Mrs. G. H. W. 


Germantown, Pa. 


This letter came in swift response to one 
that goes out to readers with their bills, ask- 
ing their vote on various new suggestions. 
such as fiction, drama reviews, etc. The gen- 
tleman (yes) has interesting and pointed 
ideas: 


S a reader of the Journal for about 
twenty years, whose mother was among 
its early subscribers, I remember it as a fight- 
ing weekly with much more news punch 
than it can have in its present sedate glossy 
leaded paper monthly form. The busy per- 
son who is interested in the things for which 
the Journal has stood naturally misses the 
concentrated news about these and closely 
allied subjects which the old fighting Journal 
used to give so well. 

The business of the Journal is primarily 
woman as a citizen. Citizenship has so many 
ramifications that it is ‘hard to fix the limits 
of the topics which may appeal to readers, 
all of whom take their citizenship from dif- 
ferent angles of approach. It would seem 
that there is enough dramatic reality in 
woman’s struggle to master the art of being 
a citizen to enable writers for the Journal to 
stick to fact in their stories even though the 
names of people and places may have to be 
changed on occasions. Drama has its bearing 
upon citizenship through its effect upon 
those who attend the theatres and movies. 
Constructive criticism of these public amuse- 
ments would be valuable in proportion to its 
concentration and vividness. Condensed notes 
upon art and music, emphasis upon the 
women in those fields, can be made a help to 
the arts of sight and sound, and to the women 
artists in these arts. No paper dealing 
with citizenship without a forum is worth 
its salt. 

Women have won a fight for the ballot in 
the United States. Now, let them take up 
the fight to make the ballot worth having by 
striking for an effective ballot in place of 
the silly contraption which is all that we men 
have been able to acquire in the United States 
with the notable exceptions of Ashtabula, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio. A fight for 
the Hare ballot is worth making. 

Jt. R. 
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THe Woman's JOURNAI 





Aus ate we tempted in this 
fair October to break our rule 
against ever admitting again that there 
is such as a thing as weather. ##+* We 
might surrender if we had seen so 
much as one branch of red maple #*** 
but a rusty red cast over one corner 
of our neighboring park has been our 
sole hint of autumn coloring. #* And 
that is nearly as bad as missing spring. 
+ Still, there was the day when a 
giant silver dirigible and her two huge 
babies sailed past us, cutting across the 
gleaming shaft of the Empire State 
skyscraper. #** And then there is the 
lovely tall tower of the new church up 
our way, whose beauty against vary- 
ing sky backgrounds is like to turn us 
into a worshipper of graven stone. 

Speaking of the country, the Brooklyn 
Eagle tells about young Ellen, aged 
four, who was spending a week with 
her aunt on a farm and developed a 
great fondness for milk. #** One day 
her aunt thought she had drunk as 
much as was good for her (we didn’t 
know there was any such limit) and 
told her she couldn’t have any more. 
ie “Well,” exclaimed Ellen indig- 
nantly, “I don’t see why you want to 
be so stingy with your old milk. 
There’s two whole cowfuls out in the 
barn.” #* If they had been prize 
cows, their place would not have been 
in the barn but at the luncheon table. 
4% Anyhow, a prize Holstein named 
Madam Korndyke Heather occupied a 
place of honor in a flower-decked stall 
beside the speakers’ table at a business 
luncheon in Chicago *##+* and was 
very popular, particularly, perhaps, be- 
cause she wouldn’t make a speech. 

Hard days, these, for candidates *##+* 
Anyhow, there is an Associated Press 
story of the Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates for sheriff in a North 
Carolina county—Bert Slagle and Sam 
Franks respectively. Mr. Slagle, out 
electioneering, noticed a woman chop- 
ping wood. He offered to help. The 
woman accepted and he chopped for 
an hour. Resting on the front 
porch afterward, he brought up the 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


. been so nice to us. 


subject of his candidacy. #4 “I hard- 
ly know who to vote for,” the woman 
said. “Both you and Mr. Franks have 
Why, right now 
Mr. Franks is out on the back porch 
churning.” #** Mrs. Irwin has sent 
us back to the Brontés. #** We've 
read “Wuthering Heights,” with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and _ chills-up-the 
spine. And we too want to see 
Haworth and those bleak, beautiful 
moors. But heaven forbid we 
should live on them or in any other 
climate that is short of sunlight. #** 
Of course the Brontés won’t get into 
Mr. Zink’s library. #4" That Iowa 
gentleman who hated women so much 
that he left a will calling for the es- 
tablishment, seventy-five years hence, 
of a library to which only books by 
men, and men readers, would be ad- 
mitted, and magazines only after arti- 
cles by women had been snipped out. 

No chance for the Woman's 
Journal, subscription department of 
seventy-five years hence please note. 
%% The Wall Street Journal (sur- 
prisingly) tells one about a church 
where many parishioners were in ar- 
rears with their pledges. ##* A new 
treasurer wrote a series of letters, and 
finally all but one man paid. #** At 
last he succumbed. And not long 
after, the pastor was dining at this 
man’s home. *##* “You have a new 
treasurer at the church, now, haven't 
you?” #4 “Yes.” 4 “He writes a 
nice letter,’ went on the host, “except 
that he can’t spell.” #* “Is that so?” 
* “Yes. He ought to be corrected 
on that,” said the host seriously. “He 
spelled skunk with a ‘c’.” *#** But 
that starts us off on a pet idea of char- 
acter reading by means of character- 
istic misspelling. #** We never can 
get around to working that out. #+* 
Let no one suppose that we don’t know 
this year is Vergil’s two thousandth an- 
niversary. #%* We do. ###* And to 
celebrate we got out our old Aeneid to 
see how much we could read of his 
masterpiece. #%#** Why, we could even 
recite a line! 
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